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WALTON-MACLEAN TYPEWRITING PROCEDURE AND 
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ject. 
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ginning regarding typewriting—due to his writing sentences, 
the DIRECT NATURAL METHOD of approach. His interest 
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a practical knowledge of business trans- 
actions; 
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press business transactions in accounting 
terms; 

c. The technical skill required to enter busi- 
ness transactions correctly in the custo- 
mary books of record, 

2. The lesson plan places a premium on personal 
efficiency and business thriftiness, setting as the 
pupil's goal practical business standards of achieve- 
ment. 

3. An understanding of accounting facts takes pre- 
cedence over arithmetic. Not a moment of the 
pupil's time is wasted on unnecessary calculations. 
4. The pupil is given a broad outlook on business 
management through a comprehensive treatment of 
the causes and effects of profits and losses. 

“Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting” is 

printed in one volume of nearly 500 pages, at- 
tractively bound, and illustrated in three colors. 
No separate forms required. 
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as follows: 


tion to Business. 


the course by weeks. 
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WHY 
BOOKKEEPING? 


To justify this course in the secondary schools and in light of the modern interpre- 
tation of the function of the course, we may state the major outcome of the course 
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University of Wisconsin. 
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lp see two books offer fresh and important 
factual material, clearly and interestingly 
presented for boys and girls of high school age. 
Each book was brought up to date in the fall 
of 1934. 


Fairchild’s Economics is enriched by an extremely in- 
teresting chapter discussing the “New Deal” program, 
the bank crisis, the changes in our monetary system, 
the N.R.A. ete. 


Whitbeck’s Industrial Geography offers new, perti- 
nent statistics concerning production, transportation, 
distribution of materials and their consumption. 
These are not given in an appendix but integrated 
with the text. 


List price, 
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in the public schools is sufficiently at- 

tractive to enroll approximately one- 
third of the secondary school population. 
This proportion of the total enrollment 
is greater than that for any of the other 
specialized fields. Such a heavy enroll- 
ment in the commercial subjects should 
impress every commercial teacher with 
the tremendous educational responsibility 
he is assuming. The full appreciation of 
this responsibility should cause the teacher 
to be critical of the whole program of 
courses, the material, the methods, and 
the objectives. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of 
the program of commercial education is 
to be found in some of the recent discus- 
sions by teachers and administrators in 
this field. A careful examination of the 
papers read at conventions and_ articles 
which are published in the professional 
journals will reveal at least three rather 
distinct and commendable objectives. 


T HE program of commercial education 


Expertness in Commercial Skills is Needed 


The first of these objectives is the de- 
velopment in the pupil of an employable 
degree of expertness in some of the com- 
mercial skills, such as shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, and the use of office 
machines and equipment. This has been 
the predominating objective of commer- 
cial education since it was first introduced 
in the public schools. It will undoubtedly 
continue to be an important objective. 
The achievement of this objective gives 
the pupil a marketable outcome of his 
education. It makes it easier for him to 
find a place in his environment after he 
leaves school. A high degree of expert- 
ness will ever be in demand in business. 


A Capacity for Continuous Adaptation is 
Needed 


The second objective is easily discern- 
ible but not so easy to define. It may 
be referred to as the cultural background 
of the commercial pupil. It is concerned 
with material and training that will en- 
able the pupil to adapt himself to the best 
advantage in the environment in which he 
will find himself when he leaves the sec- 
ondary school. 

If this objective could be fully achieved 
the pupil would find it easy and natural 
for him to make all of the necessary ad- 
justments in order to fit into the particu- 
lar situation in which he finds himself 
after graduation. The culture acquired 
by the pupil in his secondary school ex- 
periences should produce a desire and 
suggest the means tor continuous growth 
and development in that culture. It should 
result in a richer and fuller life for the 
pupil. It would make of him a better 
producer and a more efficient member of 
society. Altogether too much of the re- 
sponsibility for the achievement of this 
objective has been neglected by commer- 
cial teachers. This and the first objec- 


tive mentioned above should be closely 
coordinated, and in order to do a good 
job of it our commercial teachers should 
be willing to assume more of the respon- 
sibility for the planning of curricula, the 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Objectives of Commercial Education 


organization of courses, and the selection 
of teaching materials. 


Consumer Business Training is Needed 


The third objective which is expressed 
often, but in very uncertain terminology, 
deals with the problem of consumer busi- 
ness or economic information. Commer- 
cial teachers are aware of the fact that 
much of the material they have been 
teaching in the commercial subjects is 
valuable to the individual in the perform- 
ance of his business activities as a con- 
sumer. These teachers realize also, that 


Business Teachers Must 


made available concerning the 
“New Deal” in relation to 
“this” and the ‘New Deal” in its rela- 
tion to “that.” If one sets out to ex- 
amine critically the pros and cons of any 
of the fields receiving this attention, he 
will soon find himself more or less hope- 
lessly confused. This is assuming of 
course that the investigator enters upon 
his inquiries with an open mind. 
However, one point cannot be made 
too strongly—that all phases of our civ- 
ilization are changing and changing 
quite rapidly. Unquestionably, appropriate 
adaptations in business education should 
be made and made without delay. Other- 
wise, predictions of a pessimistic nature 
that have been made recently by several 


A VAST amount of material has been 


much of this useful information is now 
integrated into the skill courses and that 
it is not available for pupils who are not 
specializing in the skill subjects. The ob- 
jective, then, is to give a course of con- 
sumer business training that should be 
taken by every secondary school pupil. 
If this objective is not definitely accepted 
by commercial teachers in the near fu- 
ture and completely provided for in the 
commercial program, the social science 
people will do the job. 

Vill our commercial teachers seize this 
opportunity to render a very important 
educational service, or will they “let 
George do it?”—A. O. Colvin, Colorado 
7 Teachers College, Greeley, Color- 
ado. 


Face Inevitable Changes 


interested in business education are apt to 
become realities. Instances have been called 
to our attention recently where school ad- 
ministrators, although personally sympa- 
thetic to the inclusion of business subjects 
in their programs of study, have been 
forced to withdraw certain of these sub- 
jects because those responsible for the 
instruction have insisted upon using 
teaching techniques and materials in their 
presentation that are now obsolete. These 
administrators stated they felt forced to 
make these eliminations because the ex- 
tremities of the period through which we 
are passing made it impossible for them 
to continue such techniques and ma- 
terials—Benjamin R. Haynes, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calt- 
ornia. 


College Entrance Credit for High School 
Commercial Courses? 


NE of the persistent questions in 

our field is the one as to whether 

or not the high school commercial 
department should train for college en- 
trance. I should like to add a few com- 
ments of my own on the topic. 

In the first place it seems clear that 
the field of business needs just as com- 
petent leaders as does any of the other 
professions. The opportunities for service 
and rewards for service are as great as in 
the other professions. If we grant the 
need for as competent leaders, it is but 
a step to granting that leaders in business 
need as adequate an education as leaders 
in any other field. Leaders in other pro- 
fessional groups almost without exception 
are expected as a matter of course to have 
a college education. Leaders in business 
surely likewise need a college education 
if they are to be leaders—in any real 
sense of the term. 

I, for one, cannot escape the logic of 
the foregoing. I believe that if business 
is to be a profession, its leaders must be 
college trained. If this be so, the real 
question which needs answering is simply: 
What high school preparation should be 
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required of those who wish to prepare 
in college for business leadership? 

There are several quite divergent points 
of view at the present time on this sub- 
ject. Let us examine three of them 
briefly. 

There is one group of educators w yhich 
eigen that prospective business leaders, 

those students who plan to enter col- 
aes schools of business should in high 
school take a large number of commer- 
cial subjects, including not only the social- 
business subjects, but also some which 
are chiefly vocational. This group says in 
effect that since these students want to 
prepare for business, let them start young 
and spend as much of their time as pos- 
sible on business subjects. Even though 
these students may never actually use 
these skills, nevertheless their time will 
have been well spent. 

A second group of educators asserts 
that it doesn’t make a particle of differ- 
ence what subjects any college prepara- 
tory student takes in high school, so long 
as he works purposefully and successfully 
in them. This group says in effect that if 
a student has that indefinite thing called 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Stenographic Standards 


NOTHER thoughtful investigator of 

practices in the field of commercial 
education finds that stenographic stand- 
ards, or as he puts it, “standards of ac- 
complis!: ment in transcription throughout 
the country,” bear little relationship to 
standards which are acceptable in the av- 
erage business office.* This writer has 
investigated requirements in many states, 
and reports that “Nothing was stated by 
anyone that dictation is given (in final 
tests) under actual employment condi- 
tions.” The investigator goes on to say 
that “Ability to take dictation at one hun- 
dred, or one hundred twenty words per 
minute is no proof of stenographic ability 
unless an acceptable transcript is the prod- 
uct of such dictation.” 


One wonders just how long it will be 
before school standards in this most im- 
portant subject will more nearly approxi- 
mate oilice standards for stenographic 
work. As is pointed out in another arti- 
cle in the December number of the 
Journa, there is no general agreement 
as to just what standard of efficiency 
should be required of stenographers in 
the business office. This, however, is no 
excuse for ignoring the indisputable fact 
that stenographic tests as given in most 
schools throughout the country do not re- 
veal stenographic ability of the kind for 
which the average employer pays a salary. 
Icommend Mr. Kammerer’s articles to all 
teachers who are engaged in the prepara- 
tion of boys and girls for stenographic 
positions, 

*C. W. Kammerer, December JourNAL OF 
Business Epucation, p. 21. 


Typewriting vs. Penmanship 


As I ran through the December Jour- 
NAL my eye caught this statement :* 
“Typewriting is purely and solely a tool 
subject. Every secondary school gradu- 
ate should be able to manipulate the type- 
Writer as automatically as he uses a pen; 
in fact, penmanship for purposes of busi- 
ness employment is obsolete. Also: “The 
average secondary school graduate’s pen- 
manship is so illegible that in sheer self- 
defense he must substitute the typewrit- 
ten manuscript if he wishes it to be read.” 


This paragraph could be used as a text 
for a mighty useful paper on the sub- 
ject of commercial education. But, the 
real reason why it should receive any 
particular notice is the fact that it is 
fairly typical of our thinking regarding 
Many matters pertaining to the field of 
education in which we are engaged. What 
about the logic of this statement? 


* 
December Journat or Bustvess Epvucation, 
Pp. 11 
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We are told that typew riting is “purely 
and solely a tool subject.” Since this is 
so, it becomes necessary to show that 
everyone needs to use this tool subject 
if we are going to defend the next state- 
ment to the effect that “Every secondary 
school graduate should be able to manipu- 
late the typewriter as automatically as he 
uses a pen.” Here are the two reasons 
given for requiring typewriting of all sec- 
ondary- school pupils. (1) High school 
graduates can’t write legibly. Hence they 
must learn to typewrite. (2) College pro- 
fessors insist on typewritten theses. Hence 
all high-school students should become 
typists. 


The plain fact is that not every high- 
school graduate is without ability to write 
legibly. The further fact is that if a 
high-school student does not write legibly, 
it may be easier and cheaper to teach him 
to do so than to train him as a typist. 
The further fact also seems apparent that 
only a fraction of high-school students 
go on to college. Those who are pre- 
paring for college might well include 
typewriting instruction in their prepara- 
tion, but why should all students in the 
high school prepare to type theses in col- 
lege when only a fraction of such stu- 
dents will ever enroll for college work? 


I am wondering if any investigator of 
office work or of office requirements ever 
has found any substantiation for the 
statement that “Penmanship for purposes 
of business employment is obsolete.” 
Every survey with which I am familiar 
has demonstrated the fact that there is 
still need for legible handwriting in the 
business office, that more office workers 
write with a pen and pencil than write 
with a typewriter, and that business men 
generally still set great store by reason- 
ably good handwriting. 


Cameron Beck has found that office 
managers and personnel directors are in- 
terested in better penmanship. A recent 
study made by an office manager in the 
Boston district reveals the same demand 
for good writing. One wonders why this 
attitude toward penmanship and type- 
writing still persists. Is it because we are 
unwilling to face the facts? Or is it be- 
cause of prejudice or a fear that we shall 
not be regarded as being entirely up-to- 
date? In a recent trip from Boston to 
Rochester and return—a distance of nine 
hundred miles—I saw only two horses on 
the road; but I still am aware of the 
fact that there are more horses in use in 
the United States today than there were 
in the pre- -automobile days of the “gay 
nineties.” And yet a good many people 
think the horse is obsolete. 

Today I visited an office in Boston 
where more than fifty desk workers were 
employed, and noted that each had _ his 
“pen in hand” but not one had a type- 
writer or other writing instrument to use. 


There are more people writing in offices 
today than ever before. The writing they 
do should be done legibly. Why over- 
emphasize a new subject at the expense 
of an old one? 


I do not want to be understood as rec- 
ommend:ng additional courses in penman- 
ship. I merely want to register a pro- 
test against the abandonment of any at- 
tempt to make good writers of our boys 
and girls; also against an obvious attempt 
to force every boy and girl to become an 
expert typewriter operator. Neither prac- 
tice can be justified by any facts now 
available. 


The Status of Commercial 
Arithmetic 


Here is another statement which both- 
ers me just a bit. “All clerical employ- 
ment demands a working use of arith- 
metic. * This really is not true. There 
are scores of office duties which involve 
no arithmetic of any kind—not even sim- 
ple calculations. Of those types of office 
work which require arithmetic, only a 
small number require anything more than 
familiarity with the fundamental proc- 
esses and ability to handle them with a 
fair degree of facility. Relatively sew 
office positions require any such range 
of topics as is involved in the average 
commercial arithmetic course. Let me 
hasten to add that | am not objecting to 
the teaching of arithmetic at some point 
in the high school commercial program. 
There is justification for a certain amount 
of arithmetic, especially of the sort which 
the author quoted evidently objects to— 
that which is called “remedial.” But there 
is no good reason why we should oversell 
this subject on the theory that no one can 
be successful in clerical work without 
arithmetical ability of high order. 


The author quoted goes on to say that 
the course in arithmetic should include 
“practice in making out checks,” “billing,” 
“totaling statements,” and “other matters 
relevant to the household.” It 1s a little 
hard to see just why “totaling statements” 

r “billing” is important from the stand- 
point of the householder. Of course it 
is necessary for the consumer to check 
bills and statements received, but this is 
a simple matter of addition and possibly 
subtraction. It does not involve any prac- 
tice in making out var.ous bills and state- 
ments used in business. Furthermore, the 
author quoted places his recommended 
one-term course in the high school senior 
year. Surely students have encountered 
billing and statement and check work in 
elementary bookeeping and/or junior 
business training long before the senior 
year is reached. Why repeat these things 
under the guise of arithmetic? 

From the standpoint either of the con- 
sumer or of the ordinary clerical worker 
why should a course in arithmetic include 
special attention to “factoring,” ‘ratio 
and proportion,” and other similar sub- 
jects? 


A great many teachers have reached 
the conclusion that commercial arith- 
metic as a formal subject, especially in 
the early years of the high school, should 
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be eliminated entirely. An investigator 
of this subject wrote me within the past 
few days to the effect that he believes 
that commercial arithmetic as such 
should be entirely eliminated from the 
high school commercial program. In sup- 
port of his contention he quotes a num- 
ber of city directors and others who are 
influential and earnest students of com- 
mercial education. No one doubts the de- 
sirability of what may be called 
“remedial” arithmetic, as the need for ad- 
ditional instruction arises from time to 
time in connection with other commercial 
subjects; but the topics included will be 
few because of the meager arithmetical 
demands of the various courses which we 
teach. Only those who contend for a full, 
separate, and independent course in com- 
mercial arithmetic will insist that all the 
usual topics of arithmetic as they are 
listed in the average textbook shall be 
included in this subject, regardless of 
whether or not these topics are likely to 
be useful in later life. 

Personally, I should like to see a rather 
difficult course in advanced arithmetic 
scheduled for the senior year. However, 
I believe that this course should be re- 
served for those who can profit by taking 
it and who have the ability to do it well. 
More difficult topics of arithmetic may be 
presented in such a course with profit to 
those who take it. To repeat the whole 
range of commercial arithmetic in the 
ninth or tenth grade immediately after 
it has been covered in the elementary 
school is to invite almost complete fail- 
ure to achieve any worth while results, 
as is revealed in a recent study which I 
made in this field and on which I hope to 
report in the near future. 


A Commercial Teacher for 
President of the N.E.A. in 1935 


There is no reason why a commercial 
teacher should not be the recipient of 
this high honor. On the other hand, there 
is no reason why a commercial teacher 
should receive this high honor just be- 
cause she is a commercial teacher. It 
happens, however, that Miss Annie Carl- 
ton Woodward of Somerville, Massachu- 
setts, is entitled to this honor, not because 
she is a commercial teacher, but rather 
because of the part which she has taken 
in organized educational activities during 
the past several years. Miss Woodward 
deliberately decided that she could render 
the best possible service to her fellow 
teachers by interesting herself in asso- 
ciation work. She has worked in season 
and out for the betterment of her pro- 
fession. She always has stood for prog- 
ress. She has sponsored none but worth 
while causes. Her many friends believe 
that by reason of her personality, train- 
ing, experience, and professional record 
she is the one person best qualified to 
assume the leadership of our great edu- 
cational association in the year 1935. 

I am glad to add this personal word of 
commendation for Miss Woodward's can- 
didacy and to urge all commercial teach- 
ers to investigate her qualifications for 
this office. Miss Woodward is by no 
means a narrow specialist. She is thor- 
oughly conversant with the needs of the 
times from an educational point of view. 
Her identification with larger world 
movements in education assures that she 
has the proper national and international 
outlook. If elected, she will acquit her- 
self in a manner which will be a credit 
to herself, the commercial teaching pro- 
fession, and the larger field of education 
as well. 
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Tardy Recognition of a 
Pressing Need 


At last the Society for Curriculum 
Study has awakened to the fact that there 
is such a thing as commercial education. 
This society is a national organization. It 
has a large number of committees dealing 
with curriculum problems. On none otf 
these committees is commercial education 
represented. Up to the present time, al- 
though I have been a member of this so- 
ciety for several years, I have observed 
no evidence that the society is aware of 
the fact that more than a third of high 
school students are enrolled for commer- 
cial work or that as large a proportion 
as sixty percent of such students are en- 
rolled for this work in the larger cities. 
All of the society’s curriculum studies 
have been made without regard for the 
needs of this important and growing field. 
I have protested a number of times, but 
without much success. It is a little heart- 
ening, therefore, to receive a letter from 
the chairman of the executive committee 
of the society in which are the following 
statements: “I notice that the Chicago 
meeting of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation was devoted largely 
to curriculum building. I believe that 
the membership of our society ought to 
know the curriculum tendencies in_ the 
field of commercial education. Would 
you care to make a synthesis of the most 
important papers pertaining to this theme 
for the news bulletin of our society?” 

I often wonder just who is responsible 
for the neglect of commercial education 
by various societies, councils, and com- 
mittees for the study of public education. 
It always has seemed to me that com- 
mercial educators are at fault—in part at 
least. We have been more or less con- 
tent to discuss our problems among our- 
selves. We never have made any par- 
ticular effort to get an opportunity to tell 
our story to those who should hear it. 
Very rarely do we find any number on 
the program of the N.E.A. Superinten- 
dence Division, or on the general program 
of the N.E.A. itself, which has to do with 
the field of commercial education. At 
Cleveland in February, 1922, an address 
on commercial education was scheduled 
at the main meeting of the association as 
part of a program on which three other 
speakers represented various phases of 
education. President Aydelot discussed 
cultural education. Samuel Insull dis- 
cussed technical education. The United 
States Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Tigert, discussed matters of general in- 
terest in various fields of education. I 
presented a paper on the subject of com- 
mercial education. The president of the 
association that year was Superintendent 
Jones of Cleveland. It was on his initia- 
tive that this program was organized and 
presented. There should be more such 
opportunities to tell our stories and seek 
help. Commercial educators should con- 
sider ways and means of bringing im- 
portant problems which press for solu- 
tion to the attention of superintendents, 
principals, college professors of education, 
state superintendents of public instruc- 
tion, and others who must have a hand 
in their solution. One of our professional 
organizations is to consider the matter of 
national policies in commercial education 
at an early meeting. It is my hope that 
this organization will address itself to the 
task of establishing a very definite policy 
with respect to the matter of getting a 
proper hearing for commercial education 
among the councils which control educa- 
tional organization and development in 
this country. 
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It should be said that whenever com- 
mercial educators do take the initiative in 
bringing their problems to the attention 
ot educators in other fields, their actiyj- 
ties meet with favorable response. The 
whole trouble seems to be that commer- 
cial educators do not often enough take 
the trouble to bring their problems to 
the attention of those who should know 
about them. We talk about these prob- 
lems among ourselves, find fauft with ed- 
ucational administrators and others who 
do nothing about them, and thus make 
little progress toward their solution. 


Lack of State Leadership 


Further evidence of the need for lead- 
ership in the field of commercial educa- 
tion in connection with state departments 
of education is seen in a situation which 
recently has developed in Massachusetts 
where there is no special representative 
of this field in the state organization. 

Headmasters of the state have been 
considering curriculum problems. Nat- 
urally they have had to give some atten- 
tion to the commercial curriculum. They 
have referred the matter of the commer- 
cial curriculum to one of their members 
for investigation and report. He, in 
turn, has referred the matter to the head 
of his commercial department who, in 
turn, has referred it to a local association 
of directors of high school commercial 
departments. This directors’ club has un- 
dertaken to set up a proposal for the high 
school commercial curriculum which can 
be submitted to headmasters. 

Every other department of public school 
education is represented in the state edu- 
cation department. A certain amount of 
help and leadership in the development of 
curriculums for various types of educa- 
tion offered under public school auspices 
can be had through an appeal to the state 
education department. In the matter of 
commercial education, however, it is nec- 
essary to go outside the department for 
any help which is needed. 

Countless situations could be cited as 
evidence of the fact that there is great 
need for a state representative in the field 
of commercial education. One wonders 
how long it will be before commercial 
educators really address themselves to the 
task of securing representation for their 
field. If they do not take the initiative, 
who will? True, a commissioner of edu- 
cation should appreciate the need for this 
kind of assistance. The plain fact re- 
mains, however, that almost no state com- 
missioner of education considers this field 
of enough importance to justify the ap- 
pointment of a specialist to deal with it. 
In a number of states there is a growing 
conviction that something should be done 
about this matter. Individuals here and 
there are raising their voices in protest 
against a situation which is inimical to 
the welfare of the field in which they are 
engaged. However, no great progress will 
be made in the direction of state recogni- 
tion of commercial education until com- 
mercial teachers of each state get to- 
gether and demand in no uncertain tones 
that commercial education shall be rec- 
ognized as one of the major departments 
of public education. 

There is no need to recite the score or 
more of sound reasons why there should 
be state representation for this field. 
Nearly every commercial teacher is fa- 
miliar with these reasons. If properly 
presented, they are sufficiently convincing 
to result in proper action on the part ot 
those in authority. It is possible that the 
policy-making body referred to above 
may see fit to address itself to this task. 
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OW well I recall my first ex- 
H perience in trying to start a one- 
cylinder motor boat which refused 
to function off the coast of Maine. 
Much generous time had been given, 
rior to the eventful happening, by 
one of the good native Maine folk, 
explaining what should be done in 
case the engine stopped while on the 
high seas. I listened, | repeated my 
lesson, and he departed. Then came 
the day when, with plenty of gas, 
human energy, and a good spark, | 
confidently began trying to get the 
old engine started, but to no avail. 
My theory lesson gained me nothing 
but dirty and blistered hands and a 
ride to the home port at the end of 
a tow-line. 

This incident started me thinking 
concerning our set-up in secondary 
commercial education. I wondered 
just how much of our theory, which 
was being expounded to students in 
the atmosphere of the New England 
Latin School, actually carried over 
into business. 

Let us stop long enough to set the 
stage for two one-act plays to illus- 
trate this point. 


Play | 


Scene: Almost any classroom in a high 
school. Six rows of seven seats, each 
securely screwed to the floor. Some 
blackboard space, a small bulletin 
board, and a teacher’s desk in the 
front of the room. 

Cast of Characters: Teacher of stenog- 
raphy (male or female), 42 pupils 
or more (according to how strongly 
the depression has affected the par- 
ticular school system). 

Teacher: “Today we are to have dicta- 
tion.” (Reaches for dictation book 
and opens drawer to get out stop 
watch, if so fortunate). “Open pads.” 
“Ready— Yes, Mary.” 

Mary: “I forgot my pencil. May I bor- 
row one?” 

Teacher: “Tch, tch, tch, Mary, when will 

you remember to bring your pencil. 

We cannot delay the class for your 

carelessness. Take this one.” 

(In the meantime, a line has formed 

to the right of the pencil sharpener, 

and minutes pass). 

“Come, come, class get your stenog- 

raphy notebooks. Now let's take this 
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Bring Real Business 
Experience To School 


by Lloyd H. Jacobs 


Morristown High School, Morristown, New Jersey 


The ideal situation is cooperative education, properly supervised be- 
tween school and business firms of the community and surrounding 
centers, 


letter ‘Your esteemed order oi 
the 15th instant received and noted 
Hoping to hear from 
you in the near future, we remain—— 
respectfully yours.’ 
(Rustle and scraping caused from 
changing position of body and feet.) 
“Now transcribe the work on this 

sheet of composition paper.” 

kok 

May I venture to ask how much 
practical business experience has 
been gained from such a_ class 
period? 


Play I 


Scene: The same setting as in Play I. 

Cast of Characters: Same as those in 

Play J. 
(Students come to the class with 
bookkeeping sets under their arms. 
They seem to be happy as they talk 
to their friends about this and that. 
(Mostly “that’). Bell for beginning 
of the period rings but only one or 
two make any move to open their 
bookkeeping sets). 

Teacher: (In desperation) “Didn't you 
hear the bell? You know what that 
means. Each one of you get busy. 
You know where you left off in your 
bookkeeping set.” (Class is organized 
on the individual progress system or 
Dalton Plan). 

Student 1: Raises hand. Teacher goes to 
her aid. A long whispered discussion 
takes place. 

Student 2: Raises hand. Teacher goes to 
her aid. A slightly shorter whispered 
discussion takes place. 


Student 3: Raises hand. Teacher goes 
to her aid. A still shorter monotone 
discussion takes place. 

Student 4: Raises hand. Teacher goes to 
her aid. An even more brief mono- 

_ tone interview is given. 

Student 5: Raises hand. Teacher goes to 
her aid. This interview is shorter 
than interview Number 4, but there 
is a mingled tone of weariness and 
despair. 

Student 6: Raises hand. Teacher goes to 
her aid. In an exasperated voice we 
hear the teacher say, “Debit Cash and 
Discount on Notes Receivable, Credit 
Notes Receivable.” 

(No reason is given, nor is an ounce 
of thought expended by the student). 

Teacher: (Clapping hands) “Your atten- 
tion, class. There seems to be 
trouble over transaction number 109.” 
(The remaining time ts spent explain- 
ing the problem to respectful pupils, 
with closed ears, because those who 
were at this point have received a 
more or less adequate answer and are 
no longer interested. The others have 
not reached this problem and are 
therefore “crossing bridges” before 
they come to it). 

* * * 


Again I ask to what extent does 
such bookkeeping theory, gathered 
by such a method, actually function 
in life? Now and then, perhaps; but, 
in the greater number of cases—no. 

Many of our departments of busi- 
ness education are aware of the 
weakness of such instruction and are 


The past few years have seen more and more schools adding courses in Secretarial, Office and Accounting Practice. . . . The 
classrooms have lost the old-time appearance. 
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realizing the value of “learning by 
doing.” The past few years have 
seen more and more schools adding 
courses in secretarial, office, and ac- 
counting practice in the twelfth 
year. These subjects are being 
taught by the unit plan or job sheet 
method of instruction. The class- 
rooms have lost the old time appear- 
ance, and a visitor can see the stu- 
dents living their school instruction 
in life experiences, which approxi- 
mate business conditions. 

Business situations are approxi- 
mated by the method of sending stu- 
dents to heads of departments for 
dictation, typing work, reports, du- 
plicating work, filing, library work, 
and other similar jobs. Such a course 
requires a teacher with outstanding 
organization ability, one who is 
blessed with the characteristics of an 
executive, if work is to be properly 
apportioned among the students. He 
must be constantly on guard that the 
student-secretaries are not exploited 
by teachers who assign work of little 
or no value from the standpoint of 
the aims of the course, among which 
the most important is to give busi- 
ness training. 

The ideal situation is cooperative 
education, properly supervised be- 
tween school and business firms of 
the community and surrounding 
centers. 

Thus far this Utopia has been un- 
attainable in most communities. Yet 


in this interim, I feel, we have lost 
sight of a very important educational 
opportunity which can be drawn up- 
on to give actual business experiences 


of much value. We have been too 
slow in capitalizing on this educa- 
tional opportunity. Our failure to 
draw out the best in the pupils is 
due to the fact that they realize our 
lack of faith in their abilities. 

This storehouse of business ex- 
perience to which | have alluded, 
and which in most schools has not 
been touched, can be made to func- 
tion by placing the handling of all 
funds of the student activities in the 
hands of students from the office 
practice and accounting classes. 
Under this program students would 
handle the sale of all athletic games ; 
make financial reports for each 
game; prepare and make the bank 
deposits; keep the bookkeeping 
records; and make out the vouchers 
and checks. 

Does such a set-up mean that a 
period must be scheduled for this in 
the school’s program? The answer 
is, “Absolutely, yes.” Does it mean 
careful faculty supervision? The 
answer is, “Most assuredly.” 

I have witnessed such a plan in 
operation at Montclair and Trenton 
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High Schools located in this state. 
We have a similar plan in the 
Morristown High School which is 
working successfully. Some of the 
titles of the positions in our school 
are: receiving teller, paying teller, 
activity fund bookkeeper, athletic 
association bookkeeper, stenograph- 
er, and assistant stenographers. 

Some of the important business 
fundamentals taught, which I be- 
lieve carry over into the pupils’ per- 
sonal and business life are: 


CHARACTER TRAITS 


Honesty 

Accuracy 

Neatness 

Organization Industry 

Punctuality Initiative 

Attitude 

Courtesy oyalty 

Enthusiasm Self-Control 

Perseverance 

BUSINESS FUNCTIONS 

Knowledge of business forms. 

Practical application of bookkeeping principles, 

Practical application of banking procedure, 

Preparation of financial records. 

Writing of letters and addressing envelopes, 

Filing. 

Transportation of people and goods. 

Budgeting. 

Realization of need of business organization and 
management. 


Cooperation 
Tactfulness 
Personal Appearance 


Objectives of Business Education 


Quoted from a Report of the Regional Conference on Business Educati held at erry 
Business School, Oakland, California, 


Business education is that phase of 
education which deals with the develop- 
ment, organization, behavior, functions, 
and work of the business side of pro- 
duction such as management and office 
detail, and of those institutions or- 
ganized for the purpose of exchanging 
and distributing commodities and serv- 
ices to the various members of the so- 
cial group. 

Exchange and distribution of com- 
modities and services and management 
of industry are primary activities in our 
industrial and social life. The welfare 
of a people depends to a large degree 
upon the effectiveness to which these 
activities are performed. Since the ac- 
tivities involved in the exchange and 
distribution of commodities and services 
and management of production vitally 
affect the welfare of each person as well 
as the group as a whole, it is necessary 
that each person should have an _ ele- 
mentary understanding of the institu- 
tions of business, their functions and be- 
haviors, and the effect of the behavior 
of such institutions on the social or- 
ganization as well as the environment 
in which he lives. Without such under- 
standings it is not possible for the 
group to work efficiently in solving 
many of the intricate problems of con- 
temporary living. 

All individuals living in an organized 
society must exchange commodities and 
services, thus, generally speaking, every 
individual is in business. An understand- 
ing of the elementary principles and prac- 
tices of business and the instruments 
and institutions for conducting exchange 
are desirable for all members of the 
social group. 

Business education must include the 
study of the institutions of business, 
their functions and behavior, and the or- 
ganization of such courses as may be 
needed to guide individuals to an under- 
standing of these institutions, as well 
as the understanding of their effects on 
activities of contemporary living. Busi- 
ness education must also include the 
study of the principles and practices of 
business that make for efficient con- 
sumption, and the organization of these 
principles and practices into courses of 
instruction for the purpose of guiding 
individuals to an understanding of ef- 
ficient personal business action. 

Work, necessary for effective living, 
must be carried on by all members of 
the social group. The work involved 


in conducting business activities must 
be performed by a large number of the 
members. An understanding of the 
kinds of work to be performed, as well 
as the abilities needed to perform the 
various types of work, must be acquired 
by those members who have the capaci- 
ties and who desire to enter business 
employment so that they may acquire 
those understandings, appreciations 
habits of behavior, and skills necessary 
to perform efficiently some necessary 
work in the field of business. 

Business education is responsible for 
finding the kinds of work needed to be 
performed, for analyzing the duties of 
the workers, for organizing the courses 
of instruction needed to guide individu- 
als to an understanding of the duties 
and the acquisition of such skills and 
habits of behavior as may be necessary 
to perform the different kinds of busi- 
ness jobs. 

The objectives of business education, 
therefore, are: 


1. To guide persons to an understand- 
ing of business development, of business 
institutions and their functions, of busi- 
ness ideals and business behavior, and 
the effect of business activities and be- 
havior on the social organization in 
which they live. 

2. To guide persons to an understand- 
ing of those elementary principles and 
practices of business that will aid them 
in their personal business activities. 

3. To guide persons into the kind of 
business work that their capacities in- 
dicate they can perform effectively, and 
that the social groups need performed. 
4. To guide persons in acquiring those 
understandings, skills, and habits of be- 
havior needed to perform efficiently a 
chosen work in the business field. 

5. To guide persons in developing 
those attitudes of conduct, emotional 
responses and personal behaviors that 
will aid in becoming efficient workers 
and members of the special group and 
society. 

6. To aid as far as possible the realiza- 
tion of the other objectives of educa- 
tion. 
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WHAT SHORTHAND STANDARDS 
FOR INITIAL STENO- 
GRAPHIC POSITIONS ? 


by Frank C. Phillips 


Director, Department of Business Education, 
Senior and Junior High Schools, Medford, Massachusetts 


have felt that it would be ex- 

tremely desirable for schools to 
adopt uniform, definite standards of 
accomplishment in shorthand which 
would serve as the basis for recom- 
mending pupils for stenographic po- 
sitions—standards that would be 
known and approved by the business 
men, as well as by the teachers. The 
standards I have in mind are not 
standards that must be met for grad- 
uation. In most cases it is useless for 
us (o attempt to raise the standards 
that pupils must meet for graduation, 
because the matter of graduating pu- 
pils is something that is beyond our 
conirol. The suggestions I wish to 
offer relate to standards that repre- 
sent the fundamental requirements 
that must be met by pupils before 
they can expect to be recommended 
for stenographic positions. |The 
thoughts I shall present are not origi- 
nal. [I have borrowed every idea I 
could find that seemed likely to prove 
helpful in solving the problem we 
have before us. 

In order to determine what short- 
hand standards should be set up as 
the basis for recommending pupils 
for stenographic positions, it is nec- 
essary to consider three closely re- 
lated questions : 


F is some time past many of us 


(1) What shorthand standards are sat- 
isfactory on the initial job? 

(2) How can we determine whether or 
not our pupils can meet these stand- 
ards? 

(3) How can these standards be at- 
tained in the high school course? 


Shorthand Standards For the 
Initial Job 


First, what shorthand standards 
are satisfactory on the initial job? 
What speed in writing shorthand jis 
the beginner expected to have? For 
how long a period must she be cap- 
able of taking dictation ‘at one time? 
What speed is she expected to have 
in transcribing? What quality of 
work must she produce? I have had 
neither the time nor the facilities for 
making a careful survey among busi- 
ness men from all parts of the coun- 
try, and, consequently, | am forced 
to attempt to answer these questions 
from such information as I have 
been able to obtain from employers, 
from those who place beginners in 
positions, and from successful office 
workers. 

In the majority of cases it seems 
to me that the business man would be 
satisfied with a beginner who could 
write shorthand at a speed of from 
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No pupil, no matter how pleasing her personality, how great her 

native ability, or how bountifully she is blessed with other virtues, 

can hope to succeed in an initial job unless she possesses the minimum 
amount of skill that this particular job requires. 


eighty to one hundred twenty words 
a minute. I believe that most busi- 
ness men would be satisfied with an 
average speed of eighty words per 
minute, provided the beginner could 
continue at this speed as long as the 
business man wished to dictate. And 
many business men wish to dictate 
for an hour or more at a time, with 
no rest periods except the time that 
is naturally consumed in_ passing 
from one piece of correspondence to 
another. The beginner must be cap- 
able of sustained effort. She must 
have become accustomed to a long 
dictation period. 

Of course, the business.man. ex- 
pects the matter dictated to be trans- 
cribed within a reasonable length of 
time. Judging by some of the firms 
that pay their typists by the line 


method ‘of measuring, one hundred 


twenty .lines an hour seems to be 
about the average expected, though 
a-good experienced operator will 
turn out much more. While busi- 
ness men usually measure the output 
of their typists in strokes, lines, or 
Square inches, it seems  impos- 
sible for most teachers to use 
any measuring rod except words 
per minute. Therefore, it may 
be necessary to attempt to translate 


one hundred twenty lines into words 
per minute to make sure that this re- 
quirement is easily understood. As- 
suming that there are from eight to 
ten words in each line, this would 
mean keeping up a transcribing speed 
of from sixteen to twenty words per 
minute for the entire hour. And let 
us bear in mind that this average of 
from sixteen to twenty words per 
minute must be kept up in spite of 
the time it takes to handle materials, 
to decide upon arrrangement and 
punctuation, to erase and correct er- 
rors when necessary, and to look up 
unfamiliar words in the dictionary. 


. Consequently, the actual typewriting 


must be done at a speed considerably 
faster than twenty words per minute. 

Business men expect, and have the 
right to expect, that in general even 
a beginner should be able to turn out 
copy that is mailable the first time 
she writes it. However, business 
men know, and so do we, that no 
human being can produce absolutely 
perfect work day after day. There- 
fore, perhaps we should allow as sat- 
isfactory a transcript that can easily 
be made mailable by one or two sim- 
ple changes. No copy should be con- 
sidered mailable that contains errors 
in spelling, strike-overs, noticeable 
erasures, or that is not neat and well 
arranged on the page. 


How Determine if Pupils Can 
Meet Standards? 


Assuming that the foregoing 
standards are satisfactory on the in- 
itial job, how can we determine 


Business Men expect that in general even a Be- 
ginner should be able to turn out Copy that is 


Mailable the first time she writes it. 
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whether or not our pupils can meet 
these standards? Unquestionably, 
we must have some standard test, or 
series of tests, to measure their skill 
and efficiency; and such tests, it 
seems to me, must satisfy three im- 
portant requirements. First, they 
must be possible. Second, they must 
be given under conditions that resem- 
ble as nearly as possible actual work- 
ing conditions in a business office. 
Third, they must be easy to adminis- 
ter. 

The tests must be possible. It is 
useless for us for this purpose to set 
up some ideal that cannot be attained. 
We must have something more than 
a theoretical plan that looks impress- 
ive and inspiring on paper. It must 
be a practical plan that we can use 
and use right now. 

To be of much value, the tests 
must be given under conditions that 
resemble as nearly as possible actual 
working conditions in a business of- 
fice. I*rom this point of view, are 
the tests that most schools are now 
using adequate? I believe not. The 
1933 standard of the Los Angeles 
high schools! is a fair sample of the 
tests given by progressive schools all 
over the country. The pupils are ex- 
pected to pass a five-minute Gregg 
Transcription Test dictated at one 
hundred words a minute. Thirty per 
cent of the class are expected to write 
one hundred ten words a minute, and 
seven per cent of the class are ex- 
pected to pass a five-minute Gregg 
Transcription Test dictated at one 
hundred twenty words a minute. 
Such tests furnish little or no indica- 
tion of what the pupil will be able to 
do in a real job. The business man 
does not dictate for five minutes; he 
may want to dictate for an hour or 
more. The transcription period in 
the office will not be a matter of min- 
utes, but a matter of hours, The 
pupil who hopes to succeed must be 
capable of sustained effort; and a 
test, to be adequate, must measure 
the pupil’s ability to do satisfactory 
work during a long period of dicta- 
tion and a long period of transcrip- 
tion. 

On the other hand, to be carried 
out effectively, the tests must be easy 
to administer. It is desirable, in 
fact, almost necessary, that the pre- 
liminary tests, which should be taken 
by all the shorthand pupils who are 
about to graduate, be given during 
the regular periods of the school day. 
Obviously, in a test of this kind, it 
is impossible to duplicate a seven or 
eight-hour day of actual office work. 
Those in charge of schools strongly 


Standards of Achievement in Shorthand,” Eva 
M. Jessup, National Business Education Quar- 
terly, December, 1933, p. 12. 
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object to procedures that disrupt the 
regular school program, and pupils 
could not be compelled to attend spe- 
cial tests given on Saturdays or out- 
side of school hours. Even if it were 
possible to secure the whole-hearted 
co-operation of both teachers and 
pupils and to arrange a six-hour test, 
made up of one hour of dictation 
followed by five hours of transcrib- 
ing, the burden of correcting all the 
papers such a test would produce 
would be argument enough to pre- 
vent the scheme from receiving seri- 
ous consideration. 


Description of the Medford Test 


What preliminary tests, easy to 
administer during the regular periods 
of the school day and_ resembling 
actual working conditions in a busi- 
ness office, will enable us to judge 
accurately the ability of our pupils 
to hold the initial jobs for which we 
wish to recommend them? The type 
of preliminary, or weeding-out, test 
I shall describe is one with which we 
are experimenting in the Medford 
high school. With a little planning 
in advance, we have found it possible 
to give a test covering three forty- 
five minute periods during the regu- 
lar school day without interfering to 
any great extent with the usual school 
program and without inconveniencing 
in the least any of the other depart- 
ments of the school. Our plan is to 
use one period for dictation only, and 
two periods for transcribing. Dur- 
ing the forty-five minutes allotted to 
dictation, we dictate from twenty to 
twenty-five letters, containing a total 
of three thousand words, exclusive 
of the names and addresses. These 
letters are dictated at various speeds, 
ranging from eighty to one hundred 
twenty words per minute. No rest 
periods are permitted except the few 
minutes necessary for giving instruc- 
tions and the slowing-up during the 
dictating of the names and addresses, 
which are not timed. During the 
two forty-five-minute periods devot- 
ed to transcription, the pupil is ex- 
pected to transcribe twelve or fifteen 
of the letters dictated, totaling fif- 
teen hundred words, exclusive of the 
names and addresses. The letters to 
be transcribed are not chosen by the 
pupil, but are selected in advance by 
the person in charge of the test and 
announced to the pupils just before 
the transcribing begins. The letters 
selected for transcription are not dic- 
tated in consecutive order, but are 
scattered throughout the entire per- 
iod of dictation and are given at 
varying rates of speed. Consequent- 
ly, the ability of the pupil to tran- 


scribe correctly the letters selected 
is fairly good indication of her ability 
to transcribe satisfactorily the entire 
amount of material dictated. 

No complicated system of marking 
is necessary. If the pupil transcribes 
the entire number of letters required 
and all of the letters are mailable, or 
if most of the letters are mailable and 
the others can be made so with one 
or two corrections that are easily ac- 
complished, she passes the test. Oth- 
erwise, she does not. To be consid- 
ered mailable, the letters must be an 
accurate transcription of what was 
actually dictated; they must contain 
no errors in spelling, no strike-overs, 
no erasures that mar the appearance 
of the letters, no important errors in 
punctuation, and they must be neat 
and well arranged. 

Of course, the fate of the pupil 
should not be decided entirely by one 
test. Three or four of these preliini- 
nary tests should be given during the 
last semester of the senior year to 
all of the shorthand pupils. These 
tests should make it possible to weed 
out the pupils who, while they may 
meet the requirements for gradua- 
tion, are not likely to be capable of 
meeting the demands of business. 
The pupils who have passed any of 
the preliminary tests should then be 
invited to take a final three-hour test 
some Saturday morning late in the 
school year. The objections raised 
earlier in regard to Saturday tests 
would not apply in this case because 
the presence of the pupils would be 
optional, and the task of correcting 
the papers for this selected group 
would not be unduly burdensome. 
For this Saturday test about four 
thousand words should be dictated, 
and about two thousand words trans- 
cribed, and the standards of quality 
should be the same as for the shorter 
preliminary tests. The pupils who 
pass it should receive the recommen- 
dation of the school for stenographic 
positions. 


How Can Such Standards Be 
Accomplished? 


How can these standards we have 
set up be attained in the high school 
course? I believe it is possible to 
attain them: (1) by beginning tran- 
scription as early as possible in the 
first year of shorthand, (2) by re- 
quiring accurate transcripts from 
the very beginning, (3) by. proper 
attention to vocabulary building and 
punctuation, (4) by special work in 
typewriting to prepare for transcrip- 
tion, and (5) by properly graded 
work in transcription that leads nat- 
urally, by easy stages, from the 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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IS THERE A NEED FOR MORE GENERAL 


BUSINESS 


OES the average person in the 
D community need more busi- 

ness information? In a series 
of interviews with forty-five busi- 
ness and professional men and wom- 
en, only one person answered in the 
negative. 

Among those interviewed were 
fourteen persons who were execu- 
tives in merchandising concerns, 
eight college professors, six employed 
by public utilities, three school ad- 
ministrators, two doctors, two insur- 
ance representatives, three holding 
ofice in semi-public organizations 
(Y. W. C.A., A. A. A., and Cham- 
ber of Commerce), two employed by 
oil companies, one hotel manager, 
one librarian, one minister, one 
banker, and one accountant. 

The interviews were undertaken in 
order to get the reaction of these 
people to the idea that the school 
might do much more than it is doing 
at the present time to give practical 
information that would aid one in 
carrying on more intelligently the 
necessary business affairs of life. 
Such leading questions as the follow- 
ing were asked: 

a. Have you seen evidence of lack of 
business information on the part of peo- 
ple in the community? Give examples. 

hb. (If a business man) What types of 
information should people have in order 
to use the service you offer more intelli- 
gently ? 

c. (If not engaged in business) Have 
you personally felt the need of more 
business information in taking care of 
your own affairs or those delegated to 
you? 

d. Do you think it would be practical 
to attempt to teach more of this type of 
information in school? (Any suggestions 
as to what and how will be gratefully 
received.) 

_The interest shown by those inter- 
viewed was very gratifying and with 
the one exception noted, all were well 
agreed that the average person in the 
community is in need of a much 
broader knowledge of business af- 
fairs than he is found to possess. 

_ For some time it has been the opin- 
1on of the writer that a course in gen- 
eral business information should be 
given at junior college level. Con- 
tacts with college students and people 
at large have furnished much evi- 
dence of lack of such knowledge, and 
this bit of research has brought out 
further material for conviction in 
the matter. It is the plan to continue 
this kind of interviewing for some 
time and to secure statements from 
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If our commercial education is to function, it must have as its ob- 
jectives the development of attitudes, habits, and skills that are usable 
in society. 


a great number of people in all walks 
of life in regard to their need for 
this type of information. 

The one man (a business man, by 
the way) who expressed the belief 
that the person not engaged in busi- 
ness did not need to concern himself 
with business information said in 
substance: One should devote his 
time and energy to the work he has 
chosen. If he is a teacher of Latin, 
he should study Latin and methods 
of teaching; if he is a preacher, he 
should give all his attention to his 
church; if he is a mechanic, his main 
concern will be his trade. Then let 
the business man, who is supposed to 
be an expert in his line and devotes 
his time to it, take care of the teach- 
er, preacher and mechanic when any 
one of these needs to carry on busi- 
ness transactions. 

The reader, no doubt, has already 
thought of some very good answers 
to this man’s arguments, such as: 
Are you sure to get unprejudiced 
advice from all business men? Are 
there always experts at hand to ad- 
vise one? Does one want to entrust 
entirely to some one else anything so 
vital as his business affairs ? 

Turning now to the opinions ex- 
pressed by the other persons inter- 
viewed, we find that they agreed 
that there is a great lack of general 
business information among the peo- 
ple in the community; and they ex- 
pressed the belief that it is possible 
and desirable for the school to give 
information and encourage attitudes 
or habits of thought that would be 
very helpful to anyone in his busi- 
ness relationships. 


Topics Which School Should 
Consider 


The topics suggested for consider- 
ation by the school, given in the or- 
der of the number of times men- 
tioned, are as follows: banking serv- 
ices, insurance, budgeting and record 
keeping, merchandising from the 


purchaser’s point of view, salesman- 
ship from consumer's standpoint 
(sales resistance), taxation, savings 
and thrift habits, contracts, general 
knowledge of business principles and 
practices, personality, advertising, 
some phases of business law, the 
business man’s point of view, serv- 
ices of different county, city, and 
state offices, analyzing financial state- 
ments, value of money, property 
ownership and its responsibilities, 
wills, business ethics from the indi- 
vidual viewpoint, economy, writing 
of business letters, building and loan 
services, kinds of business organiza- 
tions, the business side of govern- 
ment, theory of credit, and the idea 
of service. 

The interviews were all informal 
and no list of topics was suggested, 
but the one interviewed was led into 
the discussion and _ notation was 
made of the opinions he expressed. 
The above list of topics was made 
up from the suggestions found in 
the interviews. The order of rank- 
ing of the topics would no doubt be 
changed if the forty-five persons 
had been given the list and asked to 
vote upon them. Naturally each 
one would not think of a long list 
of topics in an impromptu discus- 
sion. 

Anyone would agree that the 
combination of all the subjects men- 
tioned makes an imposing array— 
almost enough material for a whole 
college curriculum. jut no one 
teacher or one school department 
need take the burden of the whole 
world upon his or its shoulders. If 
the commercial department could 
contribute its fair share in the train- 
ing of students along the lines sug- 
gested by these men and women it 
would have no small task. The 
writer found the list of topics very 
helpful in making out a tentative 
plan for a course in /ntroduction to 
Business to be offered to college 
freshmen and cannot help becoming 
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enthusiastic as the possibilities of 
such a course unfold themselves. 


Comments by Those Interviewed 


It is of interest to note more in 
detail some of the things said by 
those interviewed. Here are a few 
quotations from their statements: 


1. “Every citizen in our country should 
know more about taxation and the place 
to teach it is in school. Few people know 
what tax rate they pay or what becomes 
of the money which they pay into the 
public treasury. Early in life they should 
be made tax conscious. Many of the 
evils of our present tax system would be 
eliminated if the citizenry were scattered 
with people who had an intelligent knowl- 
edge of the principles of taxation.” 

2. “At first my wife was totally ignor- 
ant about the services of the bank and 
business procedure in the most simple 
matters. She is a college woman and 
well educated in many things, but lacking 
in general business information.” 

3. “I am about as far removed from 
the business world as possible (college 
professor), but I do need quite a bit of 
business information. I think it is possi- 
ble to give much of this information in 
school, and a great deal more must be 
learned from actual contact and expe- 
rience in the business world.” ; 

4. “Give young people a lesson in thrift 
and budgeting and they will find much 
use for it in their later life.” : 

5. “The theory of investment is very 
important and should be included in the 
general information and training of every 
individual.” 

6. “I think that such a course as you 
are considering would be a valuable one 
for every individual. You could give 
some of the general business principles 
that are basic and teach the student to 
try to learn and build on that founda- 
tion.” 

7. “Every person whether or not he is 
in business should have a_semi-business 
education. This is especially true of 
women. Girls who have had office ex- 
perience often make most efficient home 
managers because they understand how to 
keep accounts and how to spend money 
wisely.” 

&. “There is a great field here for some- 
body to do young people a very great 
service—to give them something that they 
can use every day of their lives after they 
graduate from schooi.” 

In interviewing business men who 
employed office workers, a commer- 
cial teacher could not let pass the 
opportunity to ask them what they 
expected of these workers and what 
criticism they had to offer of com- 
mercial training. Of course the 
total number of men in such posi- 
tions interviewed was so small that 
no general conclusions should be 
drawn from their opinions, but it is 
interesting to note what they said. 
One wonders if their answers are 
not representative of what would be 
given by a larger group. 

In general they had no complaint 
to offer about the technical training 
of the workers they emploved. In 
fact, they seemed to take for granted 
the ability to type and to take dicta- 
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tion. Bookkeeping knowledge was 
required for some positions. But 
the greater emphasis in each instance 
was placed upon personal traits. 

A good personality was mentioned 
in almost every case; and such 
specific traits as, initiative, common 
sense, willingness to cooperate, de- 
sire to give service, ability to adapt 
oneself, and sense of responsibility 
were all stressed as very essential. 

Some significant statements are: 

“Workers would be better if they had 
a broader view of business.” 

“Many workers have the training but 
are so lacking in desirable personal quali- 
ties that they are a failure.” 

“Let them have 5% training and 95% 
general information and common sense.” 

The writer cannot refrain from a 
comment about the attitude of these 
men in regard to the training of com- 
mercial workers. May it be that 
they have for some time past been 
able to get workers we'll trained in 
office skills and that they have come 
to accept the skills as commonplace 
and to take them for granted, not 
giving them due credit for their 
importance in the success of the 


office routine? There is no desire 
to minimize the importance of the 
personal qualities mentioned, and 
commercial teachers should give 
heed to the emphasis business men 
lay upon a side of commercial train- 
ing to which little enough attention 
has thus far been given. 

If our commercial education is to 
function, it must have as its ob- 
jectives the development of atti- 
tudes, habits, and skills that are 
usable in society. As we have for 
some time been trying to learn from 
surveys in the business world what 
skills and knowledge are needed for 
vocational success there, why should 
we not go to citizens of the com- 
munity in trying to find out what 
general business knowledge is need- 
ed by the average person ? 

Every commercial teacher has 
this source of information and _pos- 
sibly inspiration easily accessible. 
If more use is made of it, surely the 
material gathered will help to guide 
us in our at present practically un- 
charted course of non-vocational 
commercial education. 


Larger Enrolments 
In BusinessSchools 


_A recent survey of 150 representa- 
tive business schools in all parts of the 
United States and Canada shows an ay- 
erage increase of 44% in the opening 
enrolment lust fall compared with the 
previous year, 81% of the schools reply- 
ing reported increases. 12% reported 
“About the same,” 6% reported decreases. 
The greater numbers enrolling for busi- 
ness courses last fall are attributed, in 
most cases, to the increasing demand for 
trained business employees. 

A survey among a similar group of 
schools, made in July, indicated that 
there had been a 95% increase in per- 
manent placements of graduates by 
business schools for the first six 
months of 1934, compared to the same 
period for 1933. As the majority of 
students enroling in private commer- 
cial schools expect to follow business 
careers, there is always a close rela- 
tionship between the number of gradu- 
ates placed in positions and the num- 
ber of new students enrolled. 

Graduates are equipped for starting 
positions as stenographers, secretaries, 
typists, bookkeepers, accountants, of- 
fice machine operators and junior exec- 
utives. Active Employment Departments 
are conducted to assist graduates in se- 
curing positions. 

Many of the leading figures in the 
business world today attended private 
business schools. Among them are 
John D. Rockefeller, Sen‘or; George B. 
Cortelyou and John J. Raskob. 

During the past year, hundreds of 
college graduates have taken business 
courses in order to secure a foothold 
in business offices, to which their col- 
lege diplomas, unaided, would not ad- 
mit them. 


1935 International 
Contest 


The 1935 International Commercial 
Schools Contest will be staged in the beau- 
tiful Bal Tabarin Room of the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, June 27-28. The 
contest program consists of events for 
typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, dic- 
tating machine and machine calculation. 
This new type of contest is in perfect at- 
tune with today’s business requirements 
and not merely the copying of simple 
material or taking dictation in shorthand 
and transcribing the notes without regard 
for practical production. 

Contestants must have been in regular 
attendance in the school they represent 
from February 1, prior to the contest. 
During this time they must have been 
enrolled in the subject in which they wish 
to compete. 

The primary aim of the events is to 
establish, in the minds of students and 
teachers alike, the need for producing ma- 
terial at a marketable rate of speed con- 
sistent with business standards. To this 
end business letters, business dictation, 
tabulations and regular office machines 
were introduced in these events. 

W. C. Maxwell, State Manager of the 
Illinois Commercial Schools Contest, Mrs. 
Marion F. Tedens, Director of Typewrit- 
ing Instruction in the Chicago Public 
Schools, and D. C. Beighey, Director of 
the Department of Commercial Fduca- 
tion, Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege at Macomb, Illinois, constitute the 
executive committee. This committee will 
be assisted by an advisory board composed 
of prominent commercial educators in the 
United States, Canada, and Europe. They 
will endeavor to depict through contest 
activities the newer developments and 
growths in commercial education in the 
schools of today. 

For further information regarding the 
contest address W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale, 
Illinois. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION AND 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


American public has developed 

a lively interest in the nature 
and function of the economic organi- 
zation. Many of the traditional 
theorics and philosophies have been 
discarded as untenable. Viewpoints 
that are radical one year appear con- 
servative the next. The various units 
of the organization have been exam- 
ined and re-evaluated. A public that 
scarcely was aware of the existence 
of an economic organization a few 
years ago, sees its units in a new 
perspective now that they function 
less smoothly. One of the most 
striking features of this development 
is the increased attention given to the 
consumer. As the solvent proprietor 
of an efficiently managed home, who 
must ultimately finance the produc- 
tion and handling both of consumer’s 
goods and capital goods, he is begin- 
ning to receive recognition as the 
most important part of the economic 
system. 

To many it seems as if the con- 
sumer as an economic unit is a dis- 
covery of the present decade. It 
comes as a surprise to find that over 
acentury and a half has passed since 
Adam Smith made a clear statement 
of the economic status of the con- 
sumer : 


D se the past few years the 


“Consumption is the sole end and pur- 
pose of all production; and the interest of 
the producer ought to be attended to only 
so far as it may be necessary for promot- 
ing that of the consumer. The maxim is 
so perfectly self-evident that would be 
absurd to attempt to prove it.” 

It is not surprising that this point 
of view has utterly failed to stir the 
imaginations of those who mould 
public opinion. There is little of the 
romantic in the theory that the only 
logical function of an economic sys- 
tem is to provide the consumer with 
the commodities he needs or desires, 
and that the best measure of effi- 
ciency of the system is what the con- 
sumer gets for his dollar. 


The Problem of Changing to a Con- 
sumer Economy 


If it is true, as has been stated by 
a responsible proponent of the New 
Deal, that the chief issue before the 
American people today is to find a 
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way of changing from a producer 
economy to a consumer economy, 
then the responsibility of preparing 
the consumer for the obligations and 
dues of his proper position becomes 
a major problem in the field of edu- 
cation. He is at present confronted 
with a complex economic organiza- 
tion whose purpose he has never 
clearly understood. The relation- 
ships between himself and the indi- 
vidual units of the system are numer- 
ous and frequently technical, and he 
has not the time or opportunity to 
protect himself by learning to under- 
stand the services they are intended 
to render to him. In the end-prod- 
ucts of the organization he is con- 
fronted by a bewildering array of 
articles from which he is expected to 
make an intelligent selection, as he is 
simultaneously met with a conspiracy 
to withhold needed information from 
him and a billion-dollar blast of ad- 
vertising undertaken to influence his 
choice on every ground except qual- 
ity and maximum return for his 
money. 

The primary approach to the prob- 
lem is through a program of educa- 
tion that will emphasize the function 
and purpose of the economic organi- 
zation. Such an approach does not 
involve taking sides in an economic 
conflict, or special pleading for any 
group. It is essentially a considera- 
tion of how best to organize so as to 
utilize our resources for the maxi- 
mum returns. It must, of necessity, 
adopt a new set of standards in eval- 
nating the social desirability of busi- 
ness and industrial practices. 

This should not be taken as imply- 
ing, however, that the present type 
of business education must be 
radically changed or replaced by a 
consumer type of education. That is 
neither necessary nor desirable. It 


is doubtful if any new courses need 
be added to the curriculum. In many 
courses consumer education is ac- 
complished not so much by the intro- 
duction of new materials as by 
changing the point of view, or by 
adopting, as a centralizing concept, 
the question: What is the economic 
organization for? The emphasis in 
business courses at present is princi- 
pally on the production phases of our 
organization, to the neglect of the 
consumer, This has resulted in an 
inadequate presentation of the or- 
ganization itself, and a lack of under- 
standing as to its purpose. If we as- 
sume the consumer welfare as the 
primary purpose of production, and 
include the appropriate content with 
each subject now in the curriculum, 
we will not only have a respectable 
program of consumer education, but 
also an improved point of view, and 
more balanced emphasis in each of 
the business subjects. 


Consumer Education is a Phase of 
General Education 


It has already become apparent 
that consumer education is not the 
special function of any one subject 
matter field. It is surprising to note 
the number of courses in which 
teachers are finding opportunity to 
treat consumption habits, financial 
management, problems of purchas- 
ing, and soon. In some courses, like 
commercial arithmetic, the consumer 
inevitably appears, at least casually 
and vaguely, in the background. Us- 
ually he is left there, a pathetic and 
inarticulate figure, peering in a puz- 
zled way at machinations he cannot 
comprehend. To make him conscious 
of his potential status as the directing 
force in industry requires a unified 
treatment of his problems on the 
same basis as those of the rest of 
the economic units. 

A study was recently reported! to 
discover how much consumer educa- 
tion is being given in each of several 
subjects in the high school. It was 
found that more items of consumer 
education were being treated in 


1L. V. Koos, “Consumer education in the sec- 
ondary schools.” In Business Education and the 
Consumer. Southwestern Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, 1934. 
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junior high school mathematics than 
in any other subject included in the 
investigation. At first thought this 
result might seem surprising, until we 
consider that one of the important 
aims in this course is to study the ap- 
plications of mathematics in the home 
and community. In the business cur- 
riculum, commercial arithmetic oc- 
cupies a corresponding position, and 
offers opportunity for effective 
treatment of many important aspects 
of consumer education. Since the 
course is a quantitative survey of the 
economic system, it logically leads to 
a study of the economic aspects of 
the consumer, To neglect him is to 
disregard the motivating force of the 
system, and is an indication of faulty 
organization and misplaced em- 
phasis. 


Developing a Unit on Consumer 
Knowledge 


For several years the writer has 
been developing and teaching a unit 
on the mathematics of consumer 
knowledge. It has proven to be a 
very interesting topic, and appears to 
be capable of indefinite development. 
Any such teaching unit, of course, 
must be presented as suggestive, and 
not as a finished product: The unit 
is based on four objectives: 


1. The understanding of the economic 


status of the consumer. 

2. The use and purpose of techniques of 
financial management of the home. 

3. The development of desirable practices 
in family expenditures. 

4. The understanding of the nature and 
necessity of a program oi saving and 
protection, 

Since the study of the consumer is 
placed at the end of the course, after 
such topics as taxes, insurance, in- 
vestment institutions, and so on, the 
pupil is prepared for a fairly com- 
plete treatment of the problems of 
the consumer in his relationships with 
the rest of the economic system. 
Some idea of the content and nature 
of the unit may be obtained from the 
following outline. While it is diffi- 
cult to see the mathematical approach 
from an outline, it will be under- 
stood that, aside from Topic I, which 
is a general discussion occupying 
about a period, the topics are all dealt 
with in a quantitative way. 


Mathematics of the Consumer 


I. The position of the consumer in re- 
lation to the other units of the eco- 
nomic system. 

A. Consumption as the end and mo- 
tive of production. 


B. Potential position of the consumer 
as a directing force. 
1. Factors that obviate consumer con- 
trol of industry. 


C. Economic obligations of the con- 
sumer. 


I]. Finantial management of the home. 


A. Social desirability. 
1. Burden on society of an 
home. 
B. Analogy of home management and 
business management. 


insolvent 


The Need for Savings and Investments. 


1, Sources of income in the home. 

2. Income at different periods in lite. 

3. Classification of expenditures. 

4. Necessity for a margin of 
over expenditures. 


C. Planning the expenditures. 
1. To provide for desirable activities. 
2. To provide for a margin for saving. 


income 


Short Term 
(All Protection) 


Ordinary Life 


Life 


V. Consumer credit. 
A. The cost to the consumer of open 
book credit. 
B. Installment buying. 

1. Advantage and disadvantage to con- 
sumer and to merchant, 

2. The cost. of installment buying in 
terms of interest rate on the unpaid 
balance. 

C. Consumer borrowing. 

1. Difference from commercial cre:lit and 
investment credit. 

2. Institutions lending to the consumer, 

3. Interest rates paid by the consumer, 
Illustrated by problems. 

. A program for insurance and saving. 
A. Need for protection of family in- 
come. 

1, Reasons for uncertainty of income. 

2. Savings and insurance as protection 
for income. 

B. Savings and investment. 

1. Institutions available. 

2. How savings grow at various rates 
of interest. 

C. Insurance. 

1. Risks against which 
be secured. 

2. Kinds of policies in common use, 

3. Relative amounts of protection and 
investment in various policies. 


insurance may 


Single-Life Annuity 
(all Savings) 


Relative Amounts of Protection and Investment from a Dollar paid for each of Several 
Kinds of Policies. 


D. Obtaining information as to ex- 
penditures. The Cash Account. 
E. Classifying and allotting funds. 
The Budget. 
III. Expenses of maintaining the home. 


A. Rent. 
1, What rent includes if the home is 
owned. 
2. Comparative cost of renting and 
owning. 


B. Operating expenses. 
Fuel 


el. 
a. How the efficiency of fuel is meas- 
ured, 
b. Comparative costs of common 
fuels on basis of heat value. 
c. Problems involving the reading of 
gas meter, and gas bills. 
2. Electricity. 
a. How electricity is sold. 
b. The cost of operating 
electric appliances. 
3. Others, depending on 
time available. 
IV. Purchasing activities. 
A. General problem. 
1. Analogy to the problem of purchas- 
ing for a business concern, 
2. Amount of money spent each week 
by American families. 
B. Common methods of economizing 
in purchasing. 
lilustrated by problems secured 
from stores. 
1. Buying in quantities. 
2. Buying in bulk. 
3. Buying the proper grades. 
4. Buying at sales. 
5. Buying for cash. 


common 


interest, and 
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A better understanding of the way 
in which the content is treated will 
be obtained if we consider in some 
detail one of the sub-units ; for exam- 
ple, Rent (III, A). In general, the 
unit from here on follows the classi- 
fication of the budget, that is, Rent, 
Operating Expenses, Food, Clothing, 
Savings, and Advancement. Under 
Rent we are concerned with such 
questions as the following: 

What items go to make up rent if one 
owns his own home? 
How much rent should one pay for a 
house of a given value? 
How expensive a house may one plan to 
purchase on a given income? 
What community factors make rent high 
or low? 
Does a renter pay taxes? 
Why is a renter interested in the efficiency 
of the municipal government? 
Since this is a course in mathematics, 
our approach to these questions is 
quantitative. If it were a course in 
social science or home economics, we 
might consider the same questions, 
but the approach would be the one 
peculiar to the subject-matter field. 
One of our most fundamental aims in 
mathematics, however, is to train the 
pupil in the art of thinking through 
a question in quantitative terms, and 
arriving at a quantitative answer. 
Consequently we show the pupil 
where to obtain the figures that bear 
on each of the questions, anad how 
to use them in finding an answer and 
evaluating its validity. 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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for commercial positions, it is im- 

portant that, in addition to learn- 
ing the skills, they should acquire the 
personal qualities that make for suc- 
cess. Regardless of how skillful a 
person becomes, if he does not have 
attitudes and personal traits of the 
kind employers and society expect of 
him, his success will be limited and 
he will fall far short of reaching the 
goal he otherwise would be able to 
attain. 

Personal traits not only determine 
the ability of individuals to work 
agreeably with their superiors, co- 
workers, and the general public, but 
actually affect the acquiring and use 
of the skills. The employee with 
right attitudes will give prompt, will- 
ing and more accurate service, an 
the office worker with a wholesome 
view of his relation to life and its 
problems will become an indispensa- 
ble aid to his employer. 

Therefore, it is the duty of the 
commercial teacher to provide for 
the development of these desirable 
traits in the students. Since teach- 
ers are already heavily burdened and 
in many cases carry a too great pupil- 
load, ways must be devised for teach- 
ing these traits without adding to 
the sum total of the teacher’s work. 
It would not seem feasible to treat 
this as a special subject, for the cur- 
riculum of the present-day high 
school is crowded, and longer hours 
or the elimination of other subjects 
probably would not be advisable. 
The problem, therefore, resolves it- 
self into three factors: first, desir- 
able business traits must be taught; 
second, their teaching should place 
slight additional burden upon the 
teacher ; third, they should be taught 
in connection with and through the 
usual business subjects. 


| the training of young people 


Importance of Problem and Diffi- 
culties in Way of Its Solving 


Society will not be safe unless 
young people acquire and maintain 
right attitudes. Home training often 
is deficient either through indiffer- 
ence or lack of knowledge on the part 
ot parents. Therefore if ethical 
standards of business are taught, the 
‘task devolves upon the schools. 
Many individuals fail because of mal- 
adjustment from a social point of 
view, rather than from a lack of 
knowledge of the skills. The student 
with the highest grades in school does 
not always make the greatest success 
in his occupational life. He must be 
made to feel that what he is will have 
more influence on his success than 
What he is able to do. If proper at- 
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The Development of 
Desirable Business Traits 
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It is the duty of the commercial teacher to provide for the develop- 
ment of desirable business traits in the students. 


titudes can be developed in the class- 
room, there is immediate recompense 
for both pupil and teacher, as well as 
assurance of future success. 

Specialized instruction has caused 
too much attention to be paid to the 
skills and not enough to the pupil. 
Teachers are inclined to give too lit- 
tle attention to the reactions of indi- 
vidual students. School courses of 
study cover nearly as much territory 
as can be covered in the given length 
of time. Courses must move along 
rapidly in order to meet the require- 
ments of the schedule. Classes are so 
large that individual attention is dif- 
ficult. Occasionally, the teacher, 
himself, lacks interest or ability to 
inspire the pupils to strive for higher 
business traits, or he does not furnish 
a good personal example of the thing 
he is trying to teach. “ 

Students with vocational aims 
often think merely of the skill train- 
ing and expect no character training 
in their courses. Individuals Ho not 
enjoy being reformed, so moral train- 
ing must be accomplished more or 
less incidentally and indirectly. Other 
forces are tending to tear down the 
ideals which the teacher is striving 
to promote. With the conscientious 
teacher, the task becomes. literally 
“line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept.” 


Jobs which bring Individuals into contact 
with the Public require a High Degree of 
Tact, Courtesy and Compatibility. 


Desirable Traits That Are Essential 


There are some traits that all busi- 
ness people should possess. Among 
these are honesty, reliability, ability 
to think independently and construc- 
tively, industry, co-operation, alert- 
ness, attentiveness, and physical vi- 
tality. In addition to these univer- 
sally necessary qualifications, there 
are four others which apply espe- 
cially to the skills; namely, accuracy, 
speed, neatness, and memory. Any 
certain business position may require 
that some traits be more highly devel- 
oped than would be necessary in an- 
other position. For example, jobs 
which bring individuals into contact 
with the public require a higher de- 
gree of tact, courtesy, and compati- 
bility than the position of accountant, 
bookkeeper or filing clerk. 

Some traits especially necessary 
to specific commercial positions are 
listed as follows: 

General Clerical: adaptability, respon- 
siveness, courtesy, good taste in dress. 

Salesmanship: pleasing appearance, 
cleanliness, courtesy, initiative, tact, judg- 
ment. 

Secretarial: punctuality, tact, courtesy, 
adaptability, loyalty, pleasing appearance. 

Bookkeeping: concentration, prompt- 
ness, checking habit, good penmanship. 


These qualities are in addition, of 
course, to the universal requirements 
and the necessary skill traits. As he 
presents a subject, the teacher should 
select the traits essential to success 
in that field, and give special training 
for their development. 

The California State Department 
of Education has issued Bulletin 
Number 7 on “Suggestions for Pre- 
paring Courses of Study in Short- 
hand.” In it the department makes 
recommendations for the training for 
specific business traits through the 
teaching of shorthand, Commercial 
teachers would do well to make a 
study of this bulletin and prepare 
similar outlines for use in other sub- 
jects. Thus they would have certain 
aims and definite objectives for each 
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course. Outlines made in advance 


clarify the ideas and make for rapid 
progress and effectiveness. 


Steps in the Development of De- 
sirable Business Traits 


The next consideration is the 
method by which teachers may ac- 
complish this character training and 
development of right business traits 
in any class. This list of steps con- 
tains items not necessarily consecu- 
tive or all inclusive, but suggestive 
of helpful procedure. Perhaps no 
teacher would use all of them in any 
one class, but he may choose the ones 
best suited to his individual situation. 
1. The teacher must be what he endeav- 

ors to teach. 

The development of traits begins in 
commercial teacher training. If the teach- 
er is reliable, careful, tactful, and able to 
inspire the students with confidence in 
himself, he will not find it difficult to de- 
velop desirable traits in them. Young peo- 
ple are great imitators, and example is a 
powerful method of teaching. 


2. Understanding of need for trait cul- 
tivation ts important. 

The teacher should study the needs of 
the business world in regard to desirable 
qualities of its employees. He should 
seek the opinions of business men and 
relate their ideas to practical teaching. 
One of the first elements in teaching a 
fact is to show the need for it. Many 
times that is half the battle. 


3. Right procedures should be used in 
the classroom. 

Assignments in class should be regard- 
ed as contracts and the students made to 
feel responsibility in completing them. 
Every assignment should be turned in on 
time; every job should be finished. When 
proper procedures are established, they 
will result in conserving instead of con- 
suming time, because of work expedi- 
tiously and satisfactorily done. 


4. Situations that will definitely develop 
traits should be created and assigned. 
Practice should be given in developing 

traits. Mere theorizing is not enough. 

A thing to be really learned must be 

practiced until it becomes a habit. Defi- 

nite drill must be given for specific quali- 
ties. The teacher should select situations 
to which certain traits apply. He should 
choose specific actions that are employed 
in these situations and discuss them with 
a view toward modifying behavior. 


5. The use of incidental discussions as a 
means of development is effective. 
Generally the indirect method of teach- 
ing traits is better than the direct. Many 
times questions of policy and conduct 
arise in class. The teacher should make 
the most of these and steer the discus- 
sion so the students themselves will be 
led to arrive at right conclusions. They 
will then feel that they have made con- 
tributions toward the solving of the prob- 
lem and the iesson will be effective. 


6. At times, direct discussion is neces- 
sary. 

Students must be made aware of busi- 
ness conditions as they are. If a student 
makes the statement, as sometimes hap- 
pens, that it does not pay to be honest 
because so many dishonest persons seem 
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to prosper, he r..ust be shown the differ- 
ence between short-time gain and perma- 
nent success. He must understand that 
only because so many people are honest 
can the unethical succeed temporarily 
with their schemes, and that society can 
carry on business only on the general 
principles of integrity and honesty. 


7. Pupil interest in the promotion of right 
traits needs awakening. 

By showing that business men demand 
certain qualities and are willing to pay 
for them, interest can be created and 
vitalized. A student becomes interested 
in an idea if he is shown that it really 
will be a factor in his success. One must 
use as many ways of motivation as can 
be found, with these changed and varied 
to suit the individual and the occasion. 


8. A good reading list is a necessary 
asset. 

Well selected books of biography and 
history help students to get healthful 
ideas of business life. Many writers be- 
lieve that carefully chosen biographical 
reading is one of the greatest incentives 
to worthwhile living. After a student has 
read a particularly good book, he may be 
asked to review it brieflly for the class, 
stressing the reasons for the success or 
failure of the person under discussion. 


9. The teacher should use rating sheets. 
A direct means of checking on the stu- 
dent’s qualities is the use of a rating 
sheet which the student himself fills out. 
Students enjoy rating themselves, and it 
develops the habit of self-appraisal. These 
ratings should be made at the beginning 
of the course, at intervals during the 
year, and, finally, at the end. Progress 
or lack of progress can be shown, and 
teaching based on the result. Personality, 
appearance, general health, and various 
desirable traits of character should be 
given due consideration in the rating 
chart. 
10. Check lists and progress charts are 
used. 

The teacher should keep a_ progress 
chart for each person in the class. This 
should be strictly confidential between the 
teacher and the pupil. Account should be 
kept with each one, crediting him with 
outstanding qualities of the right sort and 
charging with undesirable ones. 
These accounts should be revised fre- 
quently and may be made the basis of in- 
terviews. 

11. Objective tests on traits are helpful. 

Some who have made use of these tests 
report successful results from them. They 
can be compiled along any particular line 
and given at various times to check on 
the teaching and to show the progress 
made. 


12. Personal interviews should be held 
with those whose records are not sat- 
isfactory. 

Interviews are very important in gain- 
ing the confidence of the student, and if 
wisely carried on with a frank and care- 
ful consideration of his problems and un- 
desirable traits, tend to instill in him the 
determination to make consistent im- 
provement. 


13. The co-operation of other teachers is 
helpful to the commercial teacher. 

Trait development will show much 
faster progress if all teachers are working 
together toward the same end. There- 
fore, it is desirable to acquaint the other 
teachers with the work the commercial 
department is trying to do and urge them 


to help. They can and no doubt will help 
in the campaign by stressing the teaching 
of desirable traits in their own classes, 
Many of these traits are needed in every 
line of endeavor, and every teacher would 
do well to pick out and stress the ones par- 
ticularly fitted for the students in his de- 
partment. Cn the whole, this procedure 
will conserve time and will make disci- 
pline much easier. Most important of all 
is the fact that it will help the student to 
develop into a valuable worker and 
worthy citizen. 


14. Segregation of vocational and non- 
vocational groups would help. 

If the commercial students were divid- 
ed into two groups, the vocational and 
the non-vocational, it would be much cas- 
ier to produce good results. The motiva- 
tion of vocational groups is much more 
satisfactory since the students are inter- 
ested in the elements and factors that will 
lead to success in the line which they 
are studying. The teacher can give them 
the proper view of traits necessary in 
their particular field, and they will recog- 
nize the necessity of definite preparation 
for the business world. 


15. Teachers cannot always assume re- 
sponsibility for conduct on the job. 

Some students because of low mental 
ability, low manipulative ability, or lack 
of right previous training seem to be he- 
yond any teacher’s help; therefore in- 
structors cannot assume responsibility for 
the success of such people. The teacher 
should make plain to the business man 
that he cannot be held responsible for all 
failures. The commercial teacher should 
be extremely careful and conscientious in 
all recommendations. 


16. Records of employed students should 
e kept. 

It is very important that teachers have 
follow-up records of their students. In 
vocational work it is absolutely necessary 
that teachers know how their students are 
meeting the situations in the business 
world. The right things cannot be taught 
unless the students are followed into the 
business houses and their work checked 
in order to measure the result of class- 
room teaching. Very important work in 
future training can be done after inter- 
views with business employers by giving 
the students the information secured in 
the interviews. The interest and appre- 
hension of the student as the teacher 
talks with him about the record he is 
making with the company will be a pow- 
erful motivation for his future work. Ex- 
amples of failure and success to be used 
in effective illustration of points one 
wishes to bring out, will be abundant. 


17. These virtues are not matters of rule. 

Instead of teaching these virtues as a 
set of rules, the instructor should re- 
member that they are matters of well es- 
tablished principles that should be an im- 
portant part of each subject. Habit for- 
mation is vital and every subject must 
contribute its share. Practice of these 
virtues should be attended with satisfac- 
tion, and failure to practice them should 
meet with annoyance. 

One should use every means possible to 
accomplish this work in the development 
of traits. Variety is lent by the use of 
suggestion, example, reasoning, argument, 
discussion, use of contrasting cases, and 
interviews. No one method will always 
be effective, but wise selection of these 
and other steps should improve the teach- 
er’s work with young people and it would 
be infinitely worthwhile. 
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or evenness of touch and 

rate, is So necessary a quality 
of skillful typewriting that inevitably 
it becomes one of the important aims 
of any student typist. Indeed it 
would be the unusually poor teacher 
who disregarded every aspect of 
rhythm in a typewriting class. The 
writer has known teachers whose 
student typists have distinguished 
themselves either in competition or 
in subsequent general typewriting 
success. Invariably those teachers 
have been able by one means or an- 
other to develop in their students an 
even touch and a smooth, uniform 
rate of stroking. Because the im- 
portance of rhythmic typing is so 
generally recognized, its development 
becomes a major classroom problem, 
not only for beginning students but 
also for inexperienced teachers. It 
is therefore certain that teachers of 
typewriting will be interested in the 
content of this article. 

Recently the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York through the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching assigned the University of 
Washington two substantial grants 
of money for research in time sav- 
ing in the teaching and learning of 
typewriting. these funds to be ex- 
pended under the writer’s direction. 
Experimental classes in 1933 and 
1934 made possible by the first grant 
included a total of 1881 students. In 
order to teach that number of stu- 
dents successfully. under experi: 
mental conditions, the problem of 
deve'cping rhythm efficient!y was 
studied, 

The importance of rhythm arises 
from mechanical, physical and psy- 
chological bases. The typewriter i: 
a machine requiring that charac’ers 
be imprinted one at a time with an 
intervening time interval surficient to 
permit the carriage to progress so 
that each succeeding character will 
be properiy spaced. The imprinting 
of each character and each sucesed- 
ing movement of the carriage re- 
quire a small but finite and measur- 
able length of time. Striking two 
keys simultaneously or with so short 
an intervening time interval that the 
first type bar is in the path of the 


even meaning smoothness, 


_ Succeeding one, or failing to release 


the first key quickly enough, causes 
the well-known “piling” of type bars 
or “piling” or crowding of charac- 
ters in the typescript. Any modern 
typewriter is mechanically so rapid 
that if the typist strokes the keys at 
equal intervals he can not crowd his 
machine. Every teacher, however, 
is familiar with beginning students 
who pile type bars and letters. 
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DEVELOPING RHYTHM 
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The problem of developing rhythm in typewriting was studied by Dr. 

Dvorak as a part of the research made possible by grants of money to 

the University of Washington by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 

vancement of Teaching. This research has included the study of a re- 

arranged keyboard designed to protect the rhythm. Articles describ- 

ing this new keyboard appeared in the October and November, 1933, 
issues of this publication. 


An even rate of stroking, within 
the students’ typewriting ability, soon 
develops the physical ease and relax- 
ation of unnecessary muscular ten- 
sion so characteristic of the skillful 
typist. In fact certain physiologists 
insist that such typists enjoy an in- 
finitesimal rest period after each 
stroke, comparable to the rest inter- 
val between heart beats which en- 
able the heart muscles without any 
other rest to respond 100,000 times 
per day and two and one-half billion 
times during an ordinary life time. 
These rest periods and their attend- 
ant relaxation from undue muscular 
tension make for efficient speed and 
the admirable and unhurried poise of 
the good typist. Possibly here lies 
the explanation of why many profes- 
sional typists actually prefer typing 
to answering telephones: the former 
is a much less fatiguing occupation. 


What Is the Need for Rhythm? 


A rational psychological basis for 
the need of rhythm on the part of the 
student typist arises from the fact 
that his many habits, stroke patterns 


and reactions are in an undeveloped 
or semi-developed state. Everything 
the student does requires the con- 
centration of his mental mechanism. 
In short he must think more or less 
definitely about every stroke. If a 
familiar stroking rate or rhythm has 
been set for him and he is definitely 
aware that adequate time is available 
for thinking of the next stroke and 
how it will be made, his fear of er- 
rors and muscular tenseness are dis- 
pelled. It is possible for the begin- 
ner to type at ten, twelve, sixteen or 
twenty words per minute in the calm, 
rhythmic, well poised manner of the 
expert. 

In the typing class students should 
develop a short, quick stroke almost 
as fast at ten or twelve words per 
minute as at sixty. At ten or twelve 
words per minute only one-tenth of 
the time allotted to each stroke 
should be used in the finger move- 
ment or stroke. Nine-tenths of the 
time allotted to each stroke should be 
used to bring the finger back to its 
“home,” prestroke, or readiness for 
the next stroke position, and for 


Any Rate, if Smooth 
and Even, is Natural. 
At first this Rate must 
be Slow Enough to 
give the Student Time 
for the Necessary 
Key-finger Associa- 


tions. 
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REST. During the rest interval the 
next stroke is planned. As each 
stroke requires less time for its men- 
tal conception or planning, the rest 
interval is shortened and the rate is 
increased. A breakdown of the 
rhythm is so symptomatic of student 
typing difficulty that discerning teach- 
ers by recording carriage throws can, 
without reading the typescript, lo- 
cate the lines in which many of the 
students’ typing errors were made. 

To the writer the “natural” or 
“basic” rates or rhythms advocated 
by some teachers are a fallacy. Any 
rate, if smooth and even is natural. 
At first this rate must be slow enough 
to give the student time for the nec- 
essary key-finger associations. As 


his key-finger associations become 
better fixed, they require less time 
and a higher rate becomes easy and 
natural. 


An Ideal Device for Teaching 
Rhythm 


In searching for an ideal device 
to assist the teacher in developing 
typing rhythm in the experimental 
classes at the University of Wash- 
ington, the various procedures and 
equipment now in common use were 
tried. Any device or technique to 
be acceptable had to meet the follow- 
ing requirements: 


It must not be expensive. 

It must be easy to operate. 

It must be capable of easy adjustment so as 

to provide a wide range of rates by small suc- 

ceeding steps or levels. 

4. It must be definitely calibrated so that it can 
be set and started at any desired rate without 
delay and be capable of easy and definite 
changes in rate while a class is in session, 

5. It must operate at a constant unchanging rate 
when started. 

6. It must be loud enough to be heard when a 
class is typing. 

7. It must not be so loud or sonorous as to be 
annoying or distracting. 

8. It must be self-operating so as to leave the 
teacher free for individual instruction and to 
help students in difficulties. 

9. It should permit groups of students to type at 

different rates, allowing for different rates of 

student progress. 


1, 
2. 
3. 


The following devices and_ tech- 
niques were tried out experimentally : 
1. Dictating by teachers. 

2. Counting strokes by teachers. 

3. Tapping with rulers and 
teachers. 

4. Victrola records with music. 

5. Victrola records with tapping. 

6. Metronomes. 

7. Dictaphone rhythm rings. 

8. Electric Type-Pacers 

With intelligent usage each of 
these devices or techniques satisfied 
some of the requirements listed 
above. Each, with the possible ex- 
ception of the electric Type-Pacer, 
has its limitations. 

The accompanying analysis in- 
dicates which of the nine criteria 
were found by the author to have 
been satisfied by each of the eight 
devices or techniques studied. 

Dictating words and letters, setting 
the rate by counting 1,-2,-3,-4,-5,-1, 


drumsticks by 
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-2,-3,- etc., and setting the rate by 
tapping with rulers or drumsticks— 
all done by the teacher—call for no 
expenditure, can provide different 
rates, and can be loud enough yet not 
particularly distracting to the stu- 
dents. But all are fatiguing to the 
teacher, cannot be accurately cali- 


wear out rapidly with ordinary class- 
room usage and require considerable 
teacher time for winding victrolas 
and changing records. Hence these 
devices, while satisfying several of 
the requirements, were discarded as 
too unsatisfactory for the large mod- 
ern typing classroom. 
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brated so as to function at a definite- 
ly known rate, cannot maintain a con- 
stant rate, do not leave the teacher 
free to give individual attention to 
pupils and cannot have groups of 
pupils typing at different rates. In 
fact, these three techniques were 
found so primitive and inaccurate 
and with nothing but cheapness to 
recommend them, that all three were 
discarded as unsatisfactory in a mod- 
ern age when typewriting can and 
should be taught efficiently to all sen- 
ior high school and most junior high 
school pupils. 


Music Is Not a Good Device for 
Improving Typing 


Victrola records with music or 
with tapping recorded at different 
rates were likewise tried and dis- 
carded. Little can be said for music 
in a typewriting class. The rhythm 
in music is not mechanically even, 
varying within musical phrases. The 
range of rates is relatively small even 
though dirges and polkas are in- 
cluded. Unless an expensive record 
changing machine is available the 
mechanism requires too much teacher 
time. Also records end at inoppor- 
tune times for a typewriting class. 
The emotional appeal of music is 
positively distracting to many stu- 
dents. Victrola and radio music in 
a typewriting class may be entertain- 
ing but it is not conducive to great 
improvement in typing. 

Victrola records on which has been 
recorded different rates of tapping 
are more promising. It would be 
possible to have a set of records with 
stroking rates recorded by definite 
and precise tapping, varying from 
the slowest to the most rapid rate de- 
sired. Such records are expensive, 
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are already installed. 


Metronomes were found unsatis- 
factory because 200 strokes (40 
words) per minute is their usual top 
speed and because it is difficult to 
hear a metronome in a large class- 
room. 


Dictaphone Rhythm Rings Are 
Very Effective 


The single and double Rhythm 
Rings manufactured by the Dicta- 
phone Sales Corporation were found 
to be very effective. In classrooms 
equipped with Dictaphones with mul- 
tiple hearing tubes and ear phones 
for teaching typewriting by the 
Miller-Dictaphone method of direct 
dictation, the Rhythm Rings will be 
found most helpful. As teachers are 
aware, the Miller-Dictaphone method 
permits direct dictation from perma- 
nent records to groups of four to 
twelve students from one transcrib- 
ing machine. A classroom of 45 to 
48 students would require not less 
than four transcribing Dictaphones, 
preferably five or six. If these are 
available, a small metallic ring with 
one or two projections may be sub- 
stituted for the record. If the man- 
drel with the ring is operated so as 
to cause the projections to strike the 
needle, one or two definite taps are 
sounded for each revolution of the 
mandrel. Since the speed of the mo- 
tor can be varied over a wide range, 
almost any desired tapping or rhythm 
rate can be secured. With the mul- 
tiple ear phone sets, four to twelve 
students can hear the projections on 
the Rhythm Rings striking the needle 
with a soft, definite clicking which is 
not discernible to anyone without the 
ear phones adjusted to his ears. With 
four or five Dictaphone machines 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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A Radio Program In Commercial 
Education, Part Il 


by C. L. Bailey 


Head of Commercial Department 


Senior 


High School, 


Rockford, Illinois 


In the November, 1934, issue of The Journal Mr, Bailey described the 
objectives of a series of radio programs planned by the Rockford pub- 
lic school system, and then he gave us the radio talk which he made. 
At the close of his remarks, the radio announcer introduced four stu- 
dents, Hope Newell, Violet Carlson, Vernon Satterthwaite, and Herbert 
Hough, who are to give their views of the commercial studies offered 


in their junior high schools. 


Their views are presented in this ar- 


ticle, and are followed by a skit on senior high school business subjects. 


A Short Skit Illustrating the Junior 
High School Commercial Subjects 


Jack: What is that old blue book 
you're always carrying around? I should 
think you'd have enough books without 
dragging around extra things! 

iid: That, Oh, that’s not extra. I 
necd it almost every day; that’s the pad 
which supplies the forms I use in Bus 
Practice. 

Jack: 
is that? 
Ed: 
Practice but we sometimes call it 

Practice for short. 

Jack: I don’t see what you want to 
take a subject like that for. I thought 
you were going to be a lawyer, not a 
bookkeeper. 

Ed: I do want to be, but even if I 
am, I hope I'll make so much money 
l'll have to check up on ways of invest- 
ing it. That’s one thing we've talked 
about. 

Jack: Oh, I’m going to wait until I 
make my money before I worry about 
where to put it. 

i Maybe you're right, but how 
about being able to walk into a bank and 
know just how to start a checking ac- 
count ? 

Jack: That’s easy, I’d just take my 
money in. Anyone in any of those cages 
would be glad to take it. 

Ed: I'd like to be along when you 
do this. If you took Bus Practice you'd 
know that each clerk has a definite job. 
We've learned the procedure for opening 
a checking account. 

Jack: Well, what 
learned ? 

Ed: Well, first we studied budgets and 
they were very interesting. After that 
we kept cash records. Instead of a test 
on cash records, we had a contest and our 
class won. Thirty per cent of us had 
our records perfect. 

Jack: That sounds great. I wish I 
were taking it. 

Ed: We learned how to write checks 
and keep the stubs. We know how to 
check the bank statement, too. Dad savy 
the way I do it is better than his old 
way, and easier to understand.  Insur- 
ance was also interesting. I’m going to 
remember the things we learned about 
the kinds of policies so when I get big, 
V'll buy the kind that’s best for me. 


Bus Practice; what on earth 
Well, the right name is Business 
Bus 


else have you 
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Jack: What were those great big 
Looks I saw in the front of your room 
yesterday? 

Ed: Those were city directories. They 
contain a lot of information. Just the 
other day I had occasion to use one. 

Jack: What did you use it for? 

Ed: I answered father’s phone in the 
office. Some man wanted my father to 
call him just as soon as he arrived. The 
man didn’t talk plainly but I heard the 
address and I told him my father would 
call him as soon as he came in. I im- 
mediately called information for the tele- 
phone number of the man who lived on 
such and such a street. She told me his 
telephone number but wouldn't tell me his 
name. then looked in the back part 
of the city directory—my father had one 
in his office or you could have used one 
in the library or any drug store. There 
I found the name of the person when 
I. knew his telephone number. 

(Enter Ruth) 

Ruth: What's the big discussion ? 

Jack: Ed’s telling me what he has 
learned in Business Practice. Do you 
take it? 

Ruth: Sure I do. I learned a lot 
about telephone calls. Last month Betty 
called Mother from Champaign to tell 
her she'd been elected a delegate to her 
sorority convention. Of course, she had 
a charges collect call and s*e asked for 
Mother ’specially so the bill was pretty 
big when it came yesterday. And was 
Mother mad! I could have told Betty 
if she had waited until after 8:30 at 
night and made a station-to-station call, 
it would have cost about half as much. 
But you can’t tell college girls anything 
anyway! Another dumb thing she did 
was to write a letter and stick it in her 
laundry case. That’s against post-office 
rules you know, so she had to pay a 
$5.00 fine. 

Jack: Gee—I 
against the law. 
(Enter Jane) 

Jack: Hi Jane—did you 
Business Practice? 

Jane: Sure, I’m taking Business 
Practice II now, and it’s just as much 
fun as the first semester was. We've 
studied about the organization of differ- 
ent businesses and the work that some of 
the junior clerks do. I’m sure I'd like 
to be a file clerk in some office—bet I 
could file any letter so that it could be 


didn’t know that was 


ever take 


found again. We learned the rules for 
filing in Business Practice I. 

Ruth: I take Typewriting. 
it without looking at my hands. 

Jack: Bet you can’t—how do 
know where the keys are? 

Ruth: We learned it that way from 
the start. Each finger has certain keys 
it strikes. That makes it easy to re- 
member. 

Jane: I've had typing and now I can 
type my papers for other classes. I get 
much better grades on them and it’s lots 
of fun, too. You better take typing 
Jack. 

Jack: 
I'll elect Business 
writing. 


I can do 


you 


Next semester 
and Type- 


You bet I will. 
Practice 


Announcer: 

The courses in bookkeeping extend 
over a period of two years. The first- 
year includes cash, purchases, sales, and 
general journal entries, keeping of a led- 
ger, and making reports on the earnings 
and profits of a concern. The second- 
year contains similar work of a more ad- 
vanced nature. Such a course will fit a 
person for the ordinary office work that 
is required. 

In addition, we offer courses in short- 
hand and typewriting. These are very 
practical courses and desirable to know 
under every condition. We picture now 
an incident that might serve to show the 
occupational value of being trained in 
this work. The location of the action is 
in a store. This skit includes a manager 
and two clerical workers. 


*  * 


The courses in shorthand and_type- 
writing extend over a period of two 
years—the first-year including two semes- 
ters each of shorthand and typewriting, 
and the second-year alternating periods 
of shorthand and typewriting The pu- 
pils get a good foundation in transcrip- 
tion work and a fair rate of speed. They 
get experience typing letters, reports, 
manuscripts, and literary matter; tele- 
grams, billing, legal forms—in fact, all 
types of business documents. In_ short- 
hand, they transcribe letters covering dif- 
ferent types of general business, such as 
furniture, electrical, banking, insurance, 
building trades. 

We hear again from the Honorary 
Musical Society of the Senior High 
School. Marion Wilson presents “Four- 
Leaf Clover” by Brownell. Virginia 
Linden, accompanist. 


* * * K * 


“Romance” by Sibelius, played by Fred- 
erick Carlson. 
Ok OK 


Skit by Manager and Two Clerical 
Workers, Illustrating Senior High 
School Commercial Subjects 

Manager: Well, Miss Johnson, I think 


we will have to get some additional of- 
fice help. You’ve got about all you can 
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do working on your stock list and pur- 
chase orders. 

Miss Johnson: Yes, it does keep me 
busy. What part of the work will you 
want divided? 

Manager: You had better keep all the 
records of stock and current purchasing. 
I'll get some one to type my letters and 
pay-rolls, and the main office is requiring 
quite a few daily reports now. So you 
see we'll need a good deal of typing. Do 
you know of anyone whom you think 
would be suitable for the work? 

Miss Johnson: No, but let’s ask some 
of the sales-girls in the store. Perhaps 
one oi them can qualify. 

Manager: That’s a good idea. 
pose you go out and ask. 

Miss Johnson: All right!(Goes out.) 
(Phone Rings.) 

Manager: Hello—yes—yes. Mr. Davis 
—your order has been shipped this morn- 
ing—completely as you requested. You 
should get it by noon.—All right, Mr. 
Davis. 

(Enter Miss Johnson and _ sales-girl) 

Miss Johnson: Mr. Smith, this is Miss 
Brown. She says she has had the train- 
ing that will fit her for what you want. 

Manager: Good morning, Miss Brown. 
We've got to have someone who can take 
dictation and type let.ers in a_ satistac- 
tory manner, which includes the proper 
form and punctuation. What training 
have you had? 

Miss Brown: 1 have completed the 
two-year course at the high school. The 
requirements were speed, accuracy, neat- 
ness, and form. We were given succes- 
sive tests and were required to write 45 
words per minute with accuracy. In ad- 
dition, we were required to learn many 
types of specific letter forms~ such as 
are used in everyday office routine. 

Manager: Well, that sounds good. 
What about shorthand? I'll have quite a 
few letters to dictate, you know. 

Miss Brown: Ive had a_ two-year 
course in that, too. We were required 
to take dictation, and at the end of the 
course had to write 80 to 100 words per 
minute. We then were required to type 
from our notes arranging the letters in 
an attractive manner. We studied differ- 
ent types of letters and followed the dif- 
ferent forms. The letters are taken from 
actual correspondence and included let- 
ters from different types of business. 

Manager: Well, that sounds like plenty 
of training. And would you say that you 
could satisfactorily do the required work 
in correspondence_here? 


Sup- 


Miss Brown: Yes, sir, I am sure I 
could. 

Manager: And you can make reports, 
too? 


Miss Brown: Yes, sir, if you'll give 
me an idea of what’s wanted. 

Manager: Well, then, I guess we'll say 
you are hired. We will, of course, give 
you an increase in pay as you will be 
doing work that requires additional train- 
ing. 

Miss Brown: 


Thank you very much, 
Mr. Smith. 


1. What should I take in high school 
this year? 


2. Why don’t you take some bookkeep- 
ing? 

J. I don’t know about that. What's it 
good for? 

2. Well, I’m taking it. I figure I can 


get a job when things pick up. I can 
earn a little money maybe outside of 
school by keeping books. 

1. What is there to it? 


2. Well, you learn to keep a record of 
business—how much is bought and 
sold and how your records are kept 
that deal with customers. 

1. Do they have to have that in fac- 
tories and stores? 

2. Sure—they can’t remember it all— 

they can’t remember everything that’s 

happened, and what’s the use of try- 
ing to when you can write it down? 

Well, what else is there in the course? 

You learn how to write checks, make 

out bills, keep a record of cash paid 

out and taken in, and other things 
like that. 

mother) 

Ma, Eddie says | should take book- 

keeping next semester. 

That’s a good thing, Eddie; I took 

it in high school and I earned my 

living with it for eight years. It’s a 

good thing to know in any case. 

1. Why so, Ma? 

There’s never a time when a person 

doesn’t have to keep track of his 

money, and that’s just self-protection. 

1. I guess you’re right about that. 

How do you suppose your father and 

I keep track of our money here at 

home? We have to plan to put some 

of his earnings into the house, some 
for insurance, allow for food, clothes, 
and for sending you boys to school. 

The things I learned in the book- 

keeping course at high school help us 

to keep the proper records. 

Gee, I never thought of that. 

You see, such a course is just a mat- 

ter of self-protection, and one can 

never tell when it will come in to very 

good use. It’s good to know in a 

dozen places. 

(Knock—enter older person—friend of 

the family) 

4. Hello, Mrs. Johnson. 

3. Hello, George, come in and sit down. 
Mr. Johnson isn’t home from work 
yet. We're talking about the book- 
keeping course at the high school. 

4, It’s a good course to take. I took it 
and I’m glad I did. When I finished 
high school I got a job in a furni- 


ture factory and they had me take in- 
ventory just a little while later. I 
made a good report and then from 
that report they had me make up 
new stock repletion orders. Then they 
took me into the office and I've been 
in charge of the office ever since. 
And I learned all that I knew of of- 
fice work at the high school in the 
bookkeeping course. Of course, I’ve 
learned more from being in the work 
as I went along, but I’m surely glad 


I took it. 

3. Well now—hear that Eddie? 

1, That’s “sumpin” to hear. Guess 
that’s good stuff to know. 

4. And do you know that — - 
who holds a job at —— got her 
start in the high school work? 

3. Yes, and so did She's 


at 

4. You see, Eddie, if you can keep rec- 
ords of the business and are on your 
toes to be efficient, usually you are 
as they say “in the know”’—and you 
are in a position to be of value be- 
cause you know what’s going on. 
And if you should want to become a 
private secretary you should know 


bookkeeping. You've got to have a 
sense of order and method in making 
records. 

2. Miss is a private secretary 


and she learned all the bookkeeping 
she knew in the high school. And 
Mrs. Smith’s mother was in last week 
and said her Elsa had a chance to do 
office work in a new job, but she 
didn’t know anything about keeping 
office records. She’s been out of work 
two years and could just as well have 
gone to night school to learn it or 
have learned it at home. 

No matter what work you’re in, you 
will find that a knowledge of keeping 
books will be handy to know. You 
never know when one job will lead 
to another or what the new job will 
contain. 

Eddie, you see that’s 
course for you to take. 
1. Yep—TI guess you're right again, Ma. 


ww 
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Big Business Firms 
Demand Knowledge 
Of Stenography 


College graduates who have a 
knowledge of stenography are the type 
of employees in greatest demand 
among the large business firms, ac- 
cording to Lawrence W. Zimmer, di- 
rector of the New York University 
Bureau of Employment. 


Mr. Zimmer, in a recent report to 
Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase, 
stated that many employment officers 
have reached the conclusion that the 
best training ground for advancement 
in a specialized business is the desk of 
an executive. 


“Two or three years’ experience as a_ secre- 
tary to a man meeting the daily problems of a 
business is better equipment, in the opinion of 
most personnel officers, than the intensive train- 
ing systems that flourished during the pre-de- 
pression days,” Mr. Zimmer said. “At the 
same time an applicant earns his way during 
the training period, an economy that is quickly 
adopted.” 

“T believe that the attention of young men 
should be drawn to the possibilities offered in 
stenographic positions. There is a_ scarcity of 


high class male stenographers and_ secretaries 
who are able to combine this trainine with a 
and 


knowledge of accounting, advertising, 
finance.” 
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Specifications for Talking 
Picture Reproducers 


At the recent School Mart Conference 
held in New York City, P. T. Sheridan 
of Electrical Research Products, pre- 
sented a comprehensive paper giving 
specifications covering 16 mm. and 35 mm. 
sound motion picture equipment for pub- 
lic schools. 


The paper covers every phase of both 
16 mm. and 35 mm. equipment and pro- 
vides complete specifications for the pur- 
chase, installation and use of such equip- 
ment. Among the subjects covered are 
power supply, system space and _ limits, 
amplifiers, projector reproducer units, 
stage loud speaker units, monitor speak- 
ers, power equipment, sound screens, 
microphone pick-up attachments, non-syn- 
chronous turntable attachments, radio 
pick-up attachments, sound distribution 
speakers, hearing aid attachments, main- 
tenance and upkeep, wiring, acoustic sur- 


vey and recommendations, acceptance 
tests, and transmission tests. 

Mimeographed copies of this paper 
have been prepared and are available 


upon request to Erpi Picture Consultants, 
Inc., 250 West 57th St., New York City. 
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OFFICE MACHINES 


TECHNIQUES AND TEACHING PROCEDURES 


by Frank J. Arnold, Ph. D. 


Haaren High School Annex, New York, N. Y. 


Educational Director, Commercial Education 
Association of New York City and Vicinity 


This is the fourth in a series of articles dealing with techniques 
and teaching procedures in the practical handling of office machines 
which have been evolved in the special course for supervisors of com- 
mercial departments sponsored by the Commercial Education Asso- 


ciation of New York City and Vicinity. 


This article deals with the 


Monroe Adding-Calculator and with the Ediphone. 


The Monroe Adding-Calculator 


The Monroe is an adding calculat- 
ing machine of the “crank type” 
manufactured in approximately forty 
different models, both hand and elec- 
trically operated. The machine is 
readily adaptable to every type of 
commercial or business figure work 
since it reduces, mechanically, all fig- 
uring involving any of the four 
fundamental operations to two pro- 
cesses — addition subtraction. 
The special advantage which this 
type of machine has in the solution 
of problems in multiplication and di- 
vision is that all factors of the prob- 
lem are visible to the operator upon 
completion of the problem; i. e., in 
multiplication, both multiplicand and 
multiplier remain on the keyboard 
when the product is obtained; in 
division, both dividend and divisor 
appear with the quotient. 

The Monroe Adding-Calculator is 
readily adapted to the office practice 
courses of high school commercial de- 
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partments regardless of what train- 
ing plan is used—the Rotation plan, 
the Battery plan, or the Integrated 
Office Laboratory. In inany schools 
administrative offices are equipped 
with these machines, so that, in ad- 
dition to the class instruction in the 
use of the machine, pupils may ob- 
tzin considerable additional practice 
in operation if assigned to these of- 
fices as part of their commercial 
training. 

In the average office practice class 
it is not possible to give pupils much 
more than a general knowledge of 
office machines unless the Battery 
plan is used. Some types of office 
machines require a very high degree 
of operative skill, resulting in a very 
slight knowledge gained by the 
student in the operation of that par- 
ticular type of machine in the limited 
time available in the office practice 
course. The A/onroe Adding-Calcu- 
lator is simple to operate, mainly be- 
cause of its mechanical principle in 
reducing arithmetical computations 
to a direct addition and subtraction 
process and also because all of its 
processes are mechanical and not 
based upon manual dexterity. 

Students can be taught how to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide in 
seven class periods of forty minutes 
each. The average time required to 
teach the four fundamental opera- 
tions and to develop a reasonable de- 
gree of facility in the operation of 


RIGHT: Monroe Adding-Calculator, 
Model MA-5 


LEFT: Portable Small Electric Monroe 
Adding-Calculator 


the machine is about ten class periods. 


Since the Monroe machine is sold to 
business houses for mechanical 
handling of business mathematics, it 
is advisable in any office practice class 
to teach fundamental business figure 
work, such as invoices, discounts, 
percentages, interest calculations, 
payroll calculations, etc. As soon as 
pupils have learned the operating 
principles, therefore, it is suggested 
that further skill development con- 
tinue through the medium of appli- 
cation of the techniques learned to 
the solution of actual problems in 
commercial arithmetic. 


Description of the Machine 


The AJonroe has three principal 
parts: (1) a standard keyboard for 
setting up the numbers to be added, 
subtracted, multiplied, or divided; 
(2) the plus and minus bars (or the 
crank in the hand model) at the 
right of the keyboard, for perform- 
ing the operations; and (3) the car- 
riage, at the top of the machine, 
holding the dials which register the 
results and proofs of the various op- 
erations as they are performed. On 
the electric models addition and mul- 
tiplication are performed by use of 
the plus bar; subtraction and divi- 
sion, by use of the minus bar. On 
the hand models the operations are 
performed by use of the hand crank, 
conveniently located at the right of 
the keyboard—a forward turn for 
addition and multiplication; a back- 
ward turn for subtraction and divi- 
sion. 


School Manual of Instruction 


The Monroe School Manual of 
Instruction contains a complete 
course of instruction. Part I com- 
prises an elementary course in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. Part II provides material 
for an advanced course in application 
of the machine operation to more 
complicated figure work of various 
major lines of business. This com- 


plete text has 213 pages of exercises, 
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problems, illustrations, and explana- 
tions. The practice problems are 
practical problems found in business 
organizations and the instructions are 
extremely simple. Answers to prac- 
tice problems found in the Monroe 
School Manual of Instruction are 
published in a separate book. This 
text is intended for teachers in check- 
ing students’ class work. 


* 


Monroe Office Practice Course 
In connection with the School 
Manual of Instruction a 25 Lesson 
Office Practice Course outline is fur- 
nished. Each lesson properly 
graded for 40 minute class periods 
with a sufficient amount of drill ex- 
ercises and review. Five tests with 
an Answer Book for the tests are 
furnished with this course. 


* 


The Giishone 


The executive uses the Executive 
Ediphone for handling various com- 
munications by speaking into the re- 
ceiver as he would speak when giv- 
ing dictation in any other manner. 
His voice is recorded on a wax cylin- 
der which is later given to the secre- 
tary to be transcribed. He also in- 
dicates on a celluloid index slip the 
length of letters and where changes 
are to be made. Letters to be 
answered and other memoranda re- 
ferring to the correspondence are 
placed in a mail pocket or folder with 
the executive’s name on it and are 
then given to the secretary. Tiis 
index slip, numbered to correspoid 
with the cylinder carton for identi- 
fication purposes, is placed in an 
opening provided for it onthe out- 
side of the mail pocket. 


Secretarial Ediphone In Use 


The secretary uses the Secretarial 
Ediphone for transcribing. This is 


the instrument with which the 
student must become thoroughly 
familiar. The wax cylinder contain- 
ing the dictation of the executive is 
placed on this instrument, permitting 
the secretary to listen to the voice 
and typewrite the letter. The secre- 
tary does not attempt to keep pace 
with the dictation speed but starts 
and stops the voice as desired. The 
voice can also be repeated when a 
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word or phrase is not clearly under- 
stood. When the letters have been 
typed, they are placed in the mail 
pocket and returned to the executive 
for signature and mailing. 

Later, the shaver operator takes all 
of the transcribed cylinders to the 
Edison Shaving Instrument where 
the dictated surface is shaved off, 
producing a smooth new surface 
ready to record additional dictation. 
The cylinder then is returned to the 
executive to be used again. One 
shaving instrument is used to serve 
a number of executives in an office. 
The master wax cylinders used in 
regular office work are resurfaced ap- 
proximately 100 times. 


Standard Practice Records 


In order to conserve the teacher’s 
time, twenty-six permanent Practice 
Records are used in the first unit 
of the complete Ediphone course in- 
stead of the wax cylinders which are 
always used in an office. These rec- 
ords may be used many times and 
are prepared at speeds varying from 
30 to 150 words a minute to familiar- 
ize the student with various rates of 
dictation. In addition to the perma- 
nent Practice Records, permanent 
Test Records are also obtainable for 
testing the transcribing efficiency of 
the students at various stages of their 
training. 


Ediphone Secretarial Course Text 


This text of 151 pages contains a 
complete course of instruction for 
students and serves as a guide for 
teachers. The course is divided into 
three units. In Unit I the student is 
taught the operating features of the 
transcribing machine and_ practices 
transcribing the material on the per- 
manent Practice Records. In Unit 
II the student is taught how to use 
the dictating machine and the shav- 
ing machine and is required to dic- 
tate, transcribe, and resurface com- 
mercial cylinders. In Unit III the 
student is given an opportunity to 
gain additional secretarial experi- 
ence, formulating replies to letters 
and transcribing dictation given by 


various individuals, in order to be- 
come familiar with different voices. 


Initial Requirements for Employ- 
ment as an Ediphone Secretary 


A careful analysis of the initial 
requirements for employment, rou- 
tine work performed by the secre- 
tary, and opportunities for promo- 
tion, indicates that the following 
habits, abilities and related education 
are essential for entrance into the 
business world as an Ediphone sec- 
retary: 


1. Ability to typewrite from dictation with 
a high degree of accuracy 900 to 1000 
lines per day. 

. Skill and good taste in the arrange- 
ment of business letters. 

. Ability to punctuate properly. 

. Accuracy in spelling. 

. Ability to proof-read rapidly and to 
make corrections neatly. 

. Ability to detect and correct grammati- 
cal errors. 

. Correct operation of the Secretarial 
and Executive Ediphones and the Shav- 
ing Instrument. 

. Correct performance of office duties di- 
rectly relating to routine work, such as: 
mailing, card indexing, filing, and rei- 
erence work. 

. Correct performance of general clerical 
duties that commonly occur in combi- 
nation with Ediphone secretarial work, 
such as: 

operating listing and 
calculating machines 

figuring discounts 

figuring costs 


cashiering 
attending to payroll 


telephoning 
typewriting from copy 
typewriting bills 
typewriting orders 
recording orders 
making out statements 


Consumer Education 


(Continued from page 16) 


For illustrative purposes, problems 
may be set up utilizing the figures 
from a survey” of costs of owning a 
louse, These are, in terms of per 
cent of original value of the house, 
annually, taxes 2.1%, maintenance 
1.4%, depreciation 2.5%, insurance 
0.2%, and interest 6.0%. These are 
compared with local figures, although 
a considerable variation may be ex- 
pected even within a community. 
Only a small amount of data need be 
gathered by the pupils in order to set 
up problems that are genuine and 
instructive. It is interesting to note 
that even in a brief sub-unit such as 
this we can undertake to accomplish 
four of the seven cardinal objec- 
tives: worthy home membership, cit- 
izenship, vocational preparation, and 
fundamental operations. 


The Education of the Con- 


2 Henry Harap. 
1924. 


sumer. Macmillan, New York, 
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Assigned Homework Is An Outworn 
Educational Expedient 


In one of the larger Eastern cities re- 
cently a group of irate mothers swooped 
down on the principal of the Junior High 
Schcol and demanded one of two things, 
either that assigned homework be elimi- 
uated or else that a schedule be prepared 
which would require homework tor only 
one subject per day. In other words, the 
English teacher might assign homework 
Monday, the Latin teacher on Tuesday, 
the History teacher on Wednesday, and 
so on. The principal in question, believ- 
ing the matter merited serious attention, 
called his teachers together and worked 
out a plan whereby a homework coordi- 
nator would confer with the various teach- 
ers and prevent the load of homework 
from becoming too heavy for any one 
evening. 

Cases have come to my attention fre- 
quently where it was necessary for the 
student to begin the preparation of the 
homework assignment upon returning 
from school in the afternoon, continuing 
the work until the dinner hour and, after 
dinner, working until the parents com- 
pelled the student to cease his labors and 
retire. In some instances I have heard of 
the parents taking up the tasks at this 
point and “carrying on” into the early 
morning hours, so that the son or daugh- 
ter might avoid a “bawling out” from an 
a teacher on the following 
day 

Frequently students have told me they 
had tests, or examinations, or quizzes, call 
them what you like, scheduled for two, 
three, or four subjects on the same day. 
Here again, the coordinator would confer 
with the teachers of the various classes 
to avoid this piling up of written exami- 
nations. 

The subject of mounting homework as- 
signments deserves the consideration of 
every thoughtful teacher. It occurs to the 
writer that it ought to be possible for each 
teacher to make his or her subject so 
much enjoyed by the student that he 
would be willing, in fact anxious, to spend 
his own time to perfect his knowledge 
of the subject. 


Must Make Subjects Attractive 


Every teacher who has gone through 
college or university, or who has taken 
summer courses, knows that the college 
instructor usually must make his subject 
sufficiently attractive to insure a generous 
enrollment in the course; otherwise, he 
may find himself lacking a teaching posi- 
tion. Something of the same sort ought 
to be required of the secondary school 
teacher. He should ask himself, or per- 
haps his principal or supervisor should 
ask him: “Why are you teaching geome- 
try? or history? or French? or whatever 
his subject may be.” This pertinent ques- 
tion will compel him to justify his sub- 
ject as high school material from the 
standpoint of student welfare. Having 
done this he should proceed to teach his 
subject from this angle and should at- 
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tempt to make the student see his point 
of view by making his subject just as 
fascinating as it is possible to make it, 
and to instill in the student a desire for 
additional information on the subject. 

In addition to this, a portion of the 
period should be taken up with directed 
study. Many students fail to grasp the 
idea of how to study in general and also 
how best to study a particular subject. 
There is little doubt but that as much can 
be accomplished in one-half hour of di- 
rected study, under the supervision of the 
subject teacher, as can be accomplished by 
a student in one and one-half hours of 
home study lacking proper direction. 

It is doubtful if 10% of the student 
hody of any given high school really know 
how to study. Here again homework as- 
signments could be greatly curtailed, if 
not eliminated, with proper emphasis on 
directed study in the classroom. 


Parents Complain About Excessive 
Homework 


Although the incident referred to at the 
beginning of this discussion happened in 
a junior high school it could have hap- 
pened equally as well in a senior high 
school. The parents of senior high school 
students frequently complain about the 
tremendous amount of homework required 


by senior high school teachers and they 
question whether it is necessary and worth 
while. Unfortunately too many teachers 
feel that their subject is so vitally im- 
portant, and certainly the most interesting 
subject in the curriculum, that they fail 
to take into consideration that other 
teachers, with the same viewpoint, are 
making lengthy homework assignments on 
the same evening that the first teacher is 
loading up his pupils with assigned home- 
work. 

The writer realizes that in a few of 
the more progressive schools in the 
United States directed study, reduction ot 
homework to a minimum, provision for 
individual differences and other modern 
educational practices have been in effect 
for some years. It is unfortunately true, 
however, that in the vast majority of cities 
of this country, and especially those of 
the ultra-conservative east, educational 
practices have changed very little in the 
past 20 years. The same methods of 
teaching and course content that were in 
vogue in the early years of this century 
are still to be observed in many cities 
which pride themselves upon their school 
system. 

It is my firm conviction that if edu- 
cators do not of their own volition make 
these necessary changes in classroom in- 
struction, the changes will be forced upon 
them by the parents of long suffering 
school children, thus leaving the so-called 
educators in the position of followers 
rather than leaders in the educational 
world 

—A. Park Orth, 
William Penn ‘High School, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Developing Rhythm In Typewriting 


(Continued from page 20) 


per room, four or five groups of 
students may be typewriting at four 
or five different rates. In fact the 
Dictaphone offers the only way for 
providing at all times two or more 
rhythm rates simultaneously in one 
classroom. The only limitations in- 
herent in the use of the Dictaphone 
Rhythm Rings are that at present 
many schools are not equipped with 
Dictaphones and that the rates are 
not calibrated so that the particular 
rate is known. The desired rate is 
secured by listening to the tapping, 
and by adjusting the motor until the 
desired rate is found by counting the 
taps for a half minute. 


Development of the Type-Pacer 
As a New Device 


The limitations of each of the fore- 
going techniques and devices stimu- 
lated the writer to develop an elec- 
trically operated Ty p e-Pacer(*) 


which satisfied eight of the require- 
ments in full and partly satisfied the 
ninth. The Type-Pacer has as its 
basis a small geared electric motor 
which runs at a constant speed. The 
motor by means of a small leather 
belt runs a disc which in turn causes 
a small hammer to strike an appro- 
priate sounding board. By a simple 
arrangement the rate at which the 
hammer strikes the sounding board 
can be varied to produce even 
rhythmic tapping at rates correspond- 
ing to 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 
50, 55, 60, 65, 70, and 75 words per 
minute. The motor cord is plugged 
into any 110 or 220 volt alternating 
or direct current wall or lamp plug. 
A switch on the motor permits the 
motor to be started and stopped at 
will. A pointer on a scale indicates 
the rhythm rate for which the Type- 
Pacer is set. To change to slower 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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College Entrance Credit 
(Continued from page 6) 


ability, for him algebra is as good as 
bookkeeping, shorthand is as good as 
French, and machine office practice is as 
good as English literature. In other 
words, the process of studying, not the 
learned content, is the important thing. 


Still a third group, and these are 
damned with the term “conservatives,” 
believes that vocational education is just 
what its name implies, that is, education 
which is solely interested in fitting per- 
sons to enter some job and engage suc- 
cessfully in it. This group says in effect 
that while every vocational course may 
have some “general educational values,” 
these are incidental and subordinated 
throughout to the other objective, the vo- 
cational. No student, therefore, should be 
permitted to enroll in a vocational course 
for the general educational values alone. 
That purpose could be better achieved in 
some other course where none of his time 
would be spent on vocational training. 

Which of these views do you hold? 
Which of them do I? I confess that after 
thinking it all over carefully I still be- 
lieve with the last group. I should like 
to indicate my reasons for believing as 
I do. 

First let me tell why I do not agree 
with group one, those who wish School 
of Business preparatory students to take 
much commercial work both vocational 
and non-vocational in high school. To 
begin with, I believe that competent lead- 
ership in any field presumes a broad lib- 
eral or general education. I do not be- 
lieve that it is possible to get an adequate 
general education any more merely by 
studying about one’s own vocation, no 
matter how broadly the vocation is inter- 
preted. I certainly do not agree that early 
concentration on narrow vocational sub- 
jects is the best way of securing a broad 
general education. 


Why not, then, broaden the vocational 
subjects so that they comprise both a 
broad general education and a satisfactory 
vocational training as well? Simply be- 
cause that is not the most economical way 
of giving vocational training. Vocational 
training can be best and most economi- 
cally done when it is concentrated within 
a compact unit to be taken only by those 
who plan to enter that particular type of 
work. 


In the second place, vocational training 
should be postponed as long as possible. 
This is especially true in the field of busi- 
ness, where individuals with various levels 
of training secure widely different initial 
jobs in business. A student who drops 
out of school at the end of the seventh 
grade, another who graduates from high 
school, and a third who completes a col- 
lege course do not ordinarily start work 
on the same job. Thus, what is appropri- 
ate vocational training for one is poorly 
suited to the other two. In addition, of 
course, there are other reasons too. Gaps 
between learning a skill and applying it 
allow the skill to decrease or even to be- 
come outmoded. 


And, third, an early choice of voca- 
tional specialization lowers the average 
quality of those who will enter the field 
of business. The longer postponed a part- 
ing of the ways between those who are 
going into business and those who are pre- 
paring for the other professions, the bet- 
ter will be the quality of those who enter 
business. This is simply because it is true 
at present that a career in business is not 
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in general so highly regarded as a career 
in the other professional fields. 
Now let me tell why I cannot agree 


with group two, those who claim the 
process rather than the content is the only 
important thing in education. 

In fairness it should be said that there 
is some evidence to show that the. pre- 
vious training of entering college students 
does not materially influence the quality 
of their college work. Such evidence as 
has come to the writer’s attention, how- 
ever, has chiefly been of a nature to indi- 
cate that as between certain general edu- 
cation courses; it makes little difference. 
Available evidence does not justify the 
conclusion that as between many voca- 
tional courses on the one hand and many 
general education courses on the other, 
there is no difference. 


It seems entirely reasonable to believe 
that a strict defining of college entrance 
requirements on the general education 
side could easily be overdone. For ex- 
ample, in the mathematics or science 
fields, who can authoritatively say that 
any particular number of credits are es- 
sential for all students? Who knows posi- 
tively that all college preparatory students 
should take foreign languages? 


To say, however, that more leeway 1s 
necessary in college entrance requirements 
is not at all to say that any subject is as 
good as any other. It does not by any 
manner of means follow that the process 
is the whole thing and content nothing. 
It likely means simply that after the 
minimum essentials of content are com- 
plete, then the remaining content is not 
important. For that matter, success in or 
graduation from college is not any abso- 
lute criterion of a broad, liberal educa- 
tion. 


People disagree considerably as to the 
extent of the so-called minimum essen- 
tials. The writer is inclined to put these 
at two-thirds or three-fourths of the en- 
tire secondary school program for those 
who are planning to enter college. It 
seems that this much is necessary to pro- 
vide mere contact with all the important 
fields of human endeavor. In the remain- 
ing one-third or one-fourth of the pro- 
gram, the student could be free to follow 
up his interests. The entire high school 
period must contain elements of try-out 
for all pupils. The first requisite of ade- 
quate try-out, however, consists of forced 
contact with as many fields as possible. 
Otherwise, students have no real basis 
for determining interests. Without con- 
tact with many areas, students’ interests 
are likely to be more supposed than real. 


What does it mean to disagree with the 
first two groups and to agree with the 
third? Simply this—a sharp distinction 
must be made in the high school commer- 
cial department between those courses 
which primarily are non-vocational and 
those which primarily are vocational. 
Those which are chiefly non-vocational are 
highly desirable as college preparatory 
courses. Those which are basically voca- 
tional are not. 


The foregoing does not infer that vo- 
cational courses are devoid of general 
education values. Any well conceived vo- 
cational course will possess important so- 
cial- -appreciation and personal-use values. 
Otherwise it falls short of its full poten- 
tialities. These general values, however, 
will be incidental and subordinated to the 
main objective of vocational preparation. 
Therefore, only those students should 
enroll who desire and will profit from the 
vocational training, 
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There is in the high school commercial 
curriculum much that represents minimum 
essentials for all students. To the extent 
that this is true, every student in the high 
school should be encouraged, and in cer- 
tain cases required, to take such courses 
regardless of his future occupational goal. 
Space. does not permit:an enumeration of 
these courses or areas. They are variously 
described, however, by such terms as 
social-business subjects, consumer educa- 
tion, social-appreciation values, personal- 
use values, etc. 

There is one aspect of these courses and 
this content which I should like to em- 
phasize. As the result of having more 
and more high school students in these 
courses, we should be securing better and 
better students for our collegiate schools 
of business. Nowhere else in the high 
school do students have a good opportu- 
nity to appraise the potential field of serv- 
ice in business. One of the large objec- 
tives of all the social-business subjects 
must be that of creating a larger appre- 
ciation of the services rendered to society 
by business. This will undoubtedly result 
in securing larger numbers of able stu- 
dents for collegiate business schools. 

In any rational scheme of education, all 
of the ablest students should be required 
to continue their schooling on the collegi- 
ate level. If their parents happen to be 
unable to finance this higher education, 
the state should furnish the money. This 
is not the situation in the United States 
at present. Many able students are forced 
to drop out of school at the end of high 
school or before, for financial reasons. 
This compels the high school commercial 
department to cater to a wider range of 
ability in its vocational courses than really 
is most desirable. Thus, some vocational 
work offered in high school tends to be 
approximately equivalent in quality to that 
which is given in collegiate courses or 
even in Schools of Business. 

This should not be allowed to confuse 
the issue. Just because some able stu- 
dents in high school must be given voca- 
tional training on high levels at the pres- 
ent time is no reason for us to forget that 
such training might better be given these 
students in higher schools. In an_ ideal 
educational scheme, the vocational train- 
ing given in high schools would not be 
for potential business leaders at all. It 
would be for those who will never be 
leaders. 

Neither should we become confused by 
the fact that some able students at first 
think they will not attend college, and then 
later change their plans. This type of 
change should be made as easy as possible, 
even to the extent of exempting such stu- 
dents from certain normally required col- 
lege preparatory courses. Just because 
such adjustments must be made in iso- 
lated instances, however, is no reason for 
planning the normal program in terms 
of the needs of these exceptional students. 

The high school commercial department, 
therefore, should offer some courses which 
are suitable for college entrance credit. 
Tt will offer other courses which are not. 
To encourage students who plan to go to 
college to enroll in the latter, that is in 
the vocational courses, is to interfere with 
the proper functioning of such courses 
and to waste the student’s time. Not only 
should we not encourage college prepara- 
tory students to take our vocational 
courses, we should not permit them to do 
so except in rare instances.—IV. R. Odell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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Willard E. Givens New 
Secretary of the N.E.A. 


Willard E. Givens recently took charge 
of his duties as secretary of the National 
Education Association. 

Mr. Givens has served with outstand- 
ing distinction as classroom teacher and 
executive at every public school level. His 
innate competence, broad experience, fine 
personality, and solid integrity will per- 
mit him to render a great service as leader 
of the National Education Association. 
His appointment is the most important 
educational event of a decade. 

We may expect Mr. Givens to lift pro- 
fessional organization to a new level of 
service and dignity. Under his leadership 
the National Education Association, to the 
building of which James W. Crabtree has 
given seventeen years of devoted service, 
should become an increasingly effective 
instrument of educational and social serv- 
ice. 

The new secretary of the National Ed- 
ucation Association deserves the vigorous 
and united support of the whole teaching 
profession. This is important both be- 
cause of the current educational crisis and 
because of the need for comprehensive 
long-term educational planning looking 
towards recovery. 

I trust that the Consultants of the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion will lead the way in giving Willard 
E. Givens the complete support and co- 
operation which is justified by the im- 
portant work he is beginning.—John K. 
Norton, Chairman, Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education. 

Ok Ok 


Dr. Jacobsen Succeeds 
Mr. Givens 


Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction in Oak- 
land, California, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of schools to succeed Willard 
E. Givens, who has been elected secretary 
of the National Education Association. 

Dr. Jacobsen obtained his B.A. degree 
from the University of California. After 
seeing active service in the war he became 
instructor in the Oakland schools and 
later became principal of Roosevelt High 
School. In 1931 he obtained his Doctor’s 
degree from Columbia University and 
Was appointed assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction, which position he 
held until his recent promotion. 


* * * 


Arizona Bulletin 


The Arizona Business Educators Asso- 


‘ciation are to be congratulated on the 


first issue of the “Bulletin,” edited by 
. D. Cocanower, Phoenix Junior Col- 
lege, Phoenix, Arizona. 
The officers of the association have 
made plans for two more issues this year. 
They hope thereby to achieve two objec- 
tives: “(1) to crystallize and draw to- 
gether the thinking and associations of 
this group of teachers, and (2) to pre- 
sent material which will be of value to 
teachers in this particular section of the 
country.” 
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New Smithdeal-Massey 
Faculty Members 


The Smithdeal-Massey Business Col- 
lege of Richmond, Virginia, has recently 
announced that J. Bryce Sardiga of Buck- 
ner, Illinois, and Lois Lee of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, have been added to its 
faculty. 

Mr. Sardiga holds the degrees of A.B., 

B.C.S., and Ped.B., did his graduate work 
at Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Miss Lee obtained her A.B. 
degree at Christian College, Wilson, 
North Carolina, and obtained additional 
training at King’ s Business College at Ra- 


leigh. 


Mr. Kinman Honored 


After a recent conference of Spokane, 
Washington, business men, it was con- 
cluded to recommend to the Chamber of 
Commerce trustees the election of J. 
Kinman as president. 

Mr. Kinman graduated from the south- 
ern Iowa normal school in 1906, attend- 
ed Drake University in 1908 and 1909 and 
graduated in business administration at 
the Western Institute of Accountancy at 
Seattle in 1910. The same year he went 
to Spokane and for six years taught in 
business colleges there. In 1916 he helped 
to organize the firm of public accountants 
known as Kinman, Morris & Co. and es- 
tablished the Kinman School of Account- 
ancy, which later became the Kinman 
Business University, one of the largest 
privately conducted schools of its kind 
in the Pacific northwest. 


Dr. Myron T. Scudder 


Dr. Myron T. Scudder, founder and 
president of the Scudder School for 
Girls, New York City, died of pneu- 
monia on Deccmler 28, 1934, at the age 
of seventy-rour years. The Scudder 
School is one of the best private schools 
of junior college grade in New York 
City, specializing in secretarial train- 
ing and home economics. Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Higgins Davis is head of the 
secretarial department. 


Commercial Teachers Visit 
Dictaphone Offices 


Ethel Rollinson, teacher of stenography 
and typewriting at Columbia, issues an 
invitation each year to students in vari- 
ous classes asking them to vote on some 
one business organization they would like 
to visit during summer school. Last year 
there was an unanimous vote to visit the 
Dictaphone offices. 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation played 
host to over 25 teachers, who represent 
schools with commercial departments from 
New York to Texas and a presentation 
of the Dictaphone a commercial 
standpoint was given. Their visit im- 
pressed them with the usefulness of Dic- 
taphone equipment and gave them a clear 
picture of the modern office. 


Many University 
Graduates at Woodbury 


Graduates of eighteen widely scattered 
colleges and universities are now attend- 
ing Woodbury College, Los Angeles, for 
business or professional training, with 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles contributing the largest number of 
students, according to President R. H. 
Whitten of Woodbury. Pomona, Occi- 
dental, U. S. C., and the University of 
California at Berkeley are represented, 
as are Vassar, Notre Dame, Stanford, 
Harvard, Santa Barbara State Teachers’ 
College, Northwestern, Utah, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Texas, Tennessee, Scripps and Co- 
lumbia. 

Women graduates have organized a 
Woodbury Women’s University Club. 
Mrs. Robert Frandsen of the Woodbury 
shorthand faculty is sponsor. 


An Invaluable Book 


The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has issued a handy little 
volume entitled “Our Public Schools.” 
This book is prepared for the laymen. 
It is written in simple language by 
leaders in American education. It is the 
kind of book that school people who 
believe in educational interpretation 
will wish to buy for presentation to in- 
fluential laymen. Editors, ministers, 
and others who take an interest in com- 
munity improvement will enjoy read- 
ing this account of the schools. The 
book may be had for 50c a copy from 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W.,, 
Washington, D. C. 

* * * 


New York University 
Grants Many Degrees 


Figures from the Department of 
Business Education of New York Uni- 
versity indicate that more students 
were granted degrees in business edu- 
ciation at that university last June than 
in any year in the history of the de- 
partment. 

Eighty-five students were granted 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, eighteen the degree of 
Master of Arts majoring in business 
education, and four the Ph.D. degree. 
Those who received the Ph.D. degree 
were: Foster W. Loso of Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; Carl V. Noll of Brooklyn, New 
York; Etta C. Skene of Westbrook 
Junior College, Portland, Maine; and 
Ovil Paul Trentham of the State Teach- 
ers College, Springfield, Missouri. 


* * * 
Kansas Tests 


_The members of the Kansas State 
Commercial Teachers’ Association re- 
cently voted to conduct contests in type- 
writing, bookkeeping and shorthand. The 
contest committee, headed by E. H. Boun- 
ous of Blue Rapids, will design the tests 
and make the rules and regulations .for 
giving the tests. E. E. Fink, El Dorado 
High School, is president of the associa- 
tion. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS TO MEET 


TIME: 
PLACE: 
THEME: 


April 18, 19 and 20 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia 
‘Problems of the Modern Commercial Teacher’”’ 


Complete Program Will Appear in the March 
Issue of This Publication 


The 38th Annual Convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, on April 
18 to 20. A wide range of activities 
is being arranged by the Executive 
Board and the Local Committee, in- 
cluding general and sectional meetings, 
banquet, dancing and other social fea- 
tures together with educational and 
sight seeing tours. The general theme 
of the convention is a comprehensive 
topic and should interest all commercial 
teachers. The eighth yearbook will be 
built around this topic. 

The convention will be formally 
opened on Thursday evening, April 18 
by a general session to be followed by 
a reception-dance and entertainment. 
On Friday morning a prominent com- 
mercial educator will address the con- 
vention in a general session, to be fol- 
lowed by sectional meetings at which 
problems in individual business subjects 
will be presented and discussed. Sec- 
tional mectings devoted to other business 
subjects will also be held on Friday after- 
noon. Special sections are being or- 
ganized this year for teachers in private 
business schools. Opportunity will be 
provided for informal discussion of 
problems in all of the sectional meet- 
ings. 

An added feature this year will be a 
Question Box Session to be held Fri- 
day afternoon after the sectional meet- 
ings. Teachers may present their prob- 
lems in question form and place them 
in the box and they will be considered 
in the Question Box Session. 

Friday evening is set aside for the 
banquet, dancing and a social good time. 
There will be addresses but they will 


IHinois Conference 


The annual conference of the Illinois 
State Commercial Teachers Association 
was held in Urbana on November 23. 
The speakers and their topics were. 
“Newer Trends in the Commercial Cur- 
riculum,” H. G. Shields, The’ Univer- 
sity of Chicago; “Junior Business Train- 
ing,” E. P. Barnes, Deerfield-Shields 
Township High School, Highland Park; 
“An Appraisal of Bookkeeping Methods 
in a Recovery Era,” E. F. Cameron, Pro- 
viso Township High School, Maywood; 
“Standards of Achievement in Commer- 
cial Education,” Ray G. Price, Horace 
Mann High School, Gary, Indiana; “The 
Importance of Social-Business Subjects,” 
(Economics) George Seymour, Town- 
ship High School, Oak Park, Illinois; 
(Commercial Geography) H. O. Lathrop, 
Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal; “Shorthand and Typewriting in the 
Mailable Transcript,” Paul Moser, Moser 
Business College, Chicago. 
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be filled with wit and humor. The lo- 
cal committee and the hotel are work- 
ing together to make this one of the 
outstanding social affairs in the history 
of the association. 

On Saturday morning a series of 
conferences will be held on phases of 
business education related to the small 
high school, the junior high school, the 
senior high school, guidance and place- 
ment, heads of departments, adult edu- 
cation, private school managers, private 
school teachers and teacher training. 
The annual business meeting will follow 
these conferences. 

A number of prominent speakers have 
been secured for the general sessions. 
Among them are: Dr. George F. Zook, 
Director of the American Council for 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Doublas 
Malloch, nationally known humorist and 
poet of Chicago; Clinton A. Reed, Su- 
pervisor of Commercial Education, New 
York State Department of Education. 
Other speakers will be announced later. 

Dr. John G. Kirk, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Philadelphia, is the 
General Chairman of the committee on 
local arrangements. Paul M. Boynton, 
Central High School, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, is chairman of the membership 
committee with representatives in each 
of the eastern states. Harry I. Good, 
Director of Commercial Education, 
Buffalo, N. Y. is the Secretary of the 
Association. He will be glad to re- 
ceive your application for membership 
in case the state representative does not 
call on you, and to furnish information 
or render any service possible to mem- 
bers or interested parties. The dues 
are two dollars a year which includes 
a copy of the yearbook. 


Virginia 

The fourteenth annual convention of 
the Virginia Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held on Friday, November 
30, 1934 in the House of Delegates, State 
Capitol, Richmond, Virginia. G. A. Haw- 
kins of Maury High School, Norfolk, 
presided. 

Harold H. Smith, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York, N. Y., gave an ex- 
cellent talk on the teaching of skill sub- 
jects in the commercial curriculum. His 
discourse was supplemented by a demon- 
stration teaching lesson in typewriting. 

Dr. J. O. Malott, of the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System, gave several 
timely remarks on the “Duties of the 
Citizen Toward Social and Economic 
Problems.” 

The program was concluded with a 
speech by Clyde B. Edgeworth on “Re- 
cent Trends in Commercial Education.” 
Mr. Edgeworth is Supervisor of Commer- 
cial Education in Baltimore, Maryland. 


Central Association 


The convention of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Des Moines, Iowa, on May 2, 3 
and 4. Headquarters for the convention 
will be at the Kirkwood Hotel. 

A promotional agent has been ap- 
pointed from each of the ten “member 
states,” and these agents are working 
with the officers of the association to 
make this year’s convention a big suc- 
cess. Mrs. Ramona Foster, Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines, is 
president of the association. 


* * * 


Tri-State Association 


The Spring Meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association will 
be held in Pittsburgh Friday evening, 
April 5, and Saturday, April 6. 

The Friday evening meeting will be 
a social gathering in Duffs-Iron City 
College. The general meeting on Sat- 
turday will be held in Frick Training 
School and will have Dr. Odell of Co- 
lumbia University as one of the out- 
standing speakers. Other speakers will 
be announced later. 


* * * 


lowa Research Conference 


The Seventh Research Conference on 
Commercial Education of the Universi- 
ty of Iowa will be held at Iowa City, 
on Friday and Saturday, April 12 and 13. 

These Iowa conferences have be- 
come a national institution. From every 
part of the country, persons _ inter- 
ested in the scientific solutions of prob- 
lems of commercial teaching come 
to participate in the talks and discus- 
sions. This meeting will serve to make 
available to those who find it difficult 
to keep informed about the many in- 
vestigations of the past year, a score or 
more of the most significant studies of 
the year. Following the policies found 
successful in the past, mimeographed 
summaries, charts, and graphs will be 
provided to those present to help them 
to interpret the reports, and to have 
something tangible to take back with 
them. 

While the reports will be kept factual 
in nature, as in the past, so as to avoid 
mere oratory and opinion, there will be 
a “theories and dreams” session, at 
which the new and unproved ideas of 
those present will be presented. From 
such sessions, in past years, have de- 
veloped many ideas which have later 
been proved by research. 

Here is an opportunity for teachers, 
administrators, and supervisors to meet 
and discuss vital problems on a factual 
basis. About these conferences there is 
always an air not to be found at any 
other convention. If you have never 
attended one you have missed some- 
thing vital. If you have once been pres- 
ent at one of these conferences, you 
will, of course, be back’ for this one. 

Dr. E. G. Blackstone reports that the 
program is just about completed and 
that full details will be given in the 
next issue of this publication. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Mid-West Business Education 
Conference 


Encouraged by initial suggestions 
from a number of mid-west business 
teachers who find it difficult to attend 
educational conventions and conferences 
held further east, the University of Den- 
ver School of Commerce has arranged 
to sponsor a regional business educa- 
tion conference on Friday and Satur- 
day, June 28 and 29, 1935. These ses- 
sions will immediately precede the Na- 
tional Education Association meetings 
scheduled for Denver the first week in 
July, in which the programs of the De- 
partment of Business Education are 
listed for Monday and Tuesday, July 
1 and 2. Arranged to avoid duplica- 
tion, these two programs in sequence 
offer business teachers of the middle 
west and Rocky Mountain states, as 
well as others interested, an excellent 
opportunity to combine a four- day study 
in business education with a vacation in 
colorful Colorado. Special bus and rail- 
road rates will be in force at that time. 
For those who care to drive, a paved 
road, except for seventy-five miles, is 
available from Chicago and other points 

east. 

The general theme suggested for the 
conference is “Social and Economic Re- 
adjustments and their Implications for 
Business Education.” Tentative plans 
indicate that on June 28, the morning 
session will consider trends in Business 
Employment, with attention upon spe- 
cific business subject problems the 
afternoon. On June 29, there will be 
a forum discussion in the morning on 
programs for the small high school, and 
other questions to be submitted by the 
teachers, followed by a picnic session 
on Genessee Mountain in the afternoon. 

Among those already scheduled to be 
present are: Dr. Paul S. Lomax of New 
York University, Earl W. Barnhart, chief 
ol commercial education service in the 
U. S. Office of Education, President C. 
M. Yoder of Whitewater, Dr. W. R. 
Odell of Columbia, Professor E. 
Studebaker of Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, and H. S. Miller of the Wichita, 
Kansas, High Schools. A complete pro- 
gram will be available in a few weeks. 
To secure a copy, or other information, 
write Ernest A. Zelliot, University of 
Denver School of Commerce. 


Missouri 


The commercial section of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association met in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri in November. 

Pauline Van Eman, Gallatin High 
School, Gallatin, acted as chairman for 
the program. Professor Paul A. Carlson, 
of Whitewater State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, was the main 
speaker. After the luncheon and the main 
address, the teachers separated into two 
sections—bookkeeping and shorthand. 

Gordon L. Trotter, instructor in com- 
merce, in Webster Groves High School, 
Webster Groves, Missouri, was elected 
chairman for the coming year. Other new 
officers are: vice chairman, Earl J. Van 
Horn, Westport High School, Kansas 
City; secretary-treasurer, Ruth Hughes, 
Maplew ood High School, Maplewood. 


FEBRUARY, 1935 


Arkansas Valley 
Commercial Teachers 

The members of the Arkansas Valley 
Commercial Teachers’ Club will meet 
at Wichita, Kansas, on March 16. The 
morning program consists of lectures 
by leading educators, business men and 
professional men. Following this ses- 
sion, a luncheon meeting will be held 
at Hotel Allis. Round table discus- 
sions will take up the afternoon session. 
L. J. Bounous, Wichita High School, 
East, is president of the club. 

* * 


Maryland 


The annual meeting of the commercial 
section of the Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association was held recently in Balti- 
more City College, Baltimore, Maryland. 
J. Dewey Powell, of Kenwood High 
School, Raspeburg, presided at the meet- 
ing. 
Mr. Powell introduced Professor D. D. 
Lessenberry of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Professor Lessenberry made an 
interesting talk on “Principles and Prob- 
lems of Commercial Education.” Follow- 
ing Professor Lessenberry’s address, short 
talks were given by Mr. Edgeworth, Mrs. 
North, Mr. Norman and Miss Gayleard, 
secretary for last year. 

The new officers of the commercial sec- 
tion of the association are as follows: 
president, Virginia Lee, Western High 
School, Baltimore; secretary, Irene Lapp, 
Cumberland. 


Allegany High School, 
* * 


Kentucky Conference 


The eleventh annual educational confer- 
ence of the University of Kentucky was 
held recently in Lexington. For the 
first time the conference ‘included a sec- 
tion on commercial education. 

A. J. Lawrence, assistant professor of 
economics, University of Kentucky, was 
presiding officer of the commercial edu- 
cation conference. The general theme of 
the conference was “Curriculum Reor- 
ganization in Kentucky.” Irving R. Gar- 
butt, supervisor of commercial education 
of Cincinnati public schools, was sched- 
uled to appear on the program, but could 
not appear. His place was taken by Dean 
Taylor of the University of Kentucky. 

The main address was followed by 
panel discussion on “Curriculum Changes 
Needed iit Kentucky,” and “Teaching 
Problems.” 

* 


Arkansas 


The commercial section of the Arkan- 
sas Education Association held their fall 
meeting in Little Rock. 

W. Harmon Wilson, editor of The 
Balance Sheet delivered an address on the 
subject “Teaching Bookkeeping Effec- 
tively.” After this address the chairman, 
Miss Dorothy Dorr of Hot Springs High 
School, sponsored a commercial educa- 
tion forum. The leaders of the forum 
were: Ellen McCaul, High School, North 
Little Rock; O. L. Wilkins, principal of 
the high school, Malvern; Adelaide Rog- 
ers, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro. 

O. L. Wilkins, principal of the high 
school at Malvern, Arkansas, was elected 
president for the coming year. Virginia 
Gardner, Senior High School, Fort Smith, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 


New York Business 
Educators 


The Business Education Association of 
the State of New York held its winter 
meeting in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, on December 1. George 
Wolfe, manager of Bird’s Business In- 
stitute, New York City, presided over the 
meeting. 

Dr. Charles Reitell, formerly head of 
the department of accounting and indus- 
try of the University of Pittsburgh, was 
guest speaker. Dr. Reitell is an author 
and an accountant. He is at present an 
executive in the firm of Stevenson, Jer- 
dan, and Harrison, management engi- 
neers of New York City. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
further the aims and ideals of modern 
business schools and to discuss new prob- 
lems. Some of the topics of discussion 
were the office-training laboratory and 
employment research departments. 


Vermont 


The commercial 
mont State Teachers Association held 
their fall meeting in Burlington. The 
program of the commercial group was as 
follows: “Vitalizing the Recitation in 
Commercial Teaching,’ Nathaniel Alt- 
holz, director of commercial education, 
New York City; “Progressive Methods of 
Teaching Business Law,” Edward M. 
Kanzer, James Monroe High School, 
New York City; “Common Sense in the 
Teaching of Advanced Shorthand,” W. 
W. Renshaw, manager, The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City. 

Catherine F. Nulty, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, was elected president 
of the commercial section. The other new 
officers are as follows: vice president, 
P. Mason Richards, High School, Wood- 
stock; secretary, Mrs. Agnes Carter, St. 
Johnsbury Academy, St. Johnsbury ; 
treasurer, Miss Marion Anderson, People’s 
Academy, Morrisville. 


section of the Ver- 


*x* * 


Colorado 


The western division of the Commer- 
cial Section, Colorado Education — 
tion met at Grand Junction, Colorado, 1 
November. 

The speakers and their subjects were 
as follows: 

“Survey of 
Clarence Baab. 

“Commercial Arithmetic in Secondary Schools,” 
F. L. Carmichael. 


“Trend of Commercial 
Slope,” May Belle Gordon. 


Transcription Courses,” Mrs. 


Subjects on Western 


The southern division of the Commer- 
cial Section met at Pueblo, 


The speakers at this meeting and their 
subjects were: 

“Character Training in Commercial Subjects,” 
Anna R. Castle, Central High School, Pueblo. 


Report on Questionnaire, Dean Darby; Lewis 
Consolidated Schools, Monument. 


“Revitalizing the Commercial Curriculum in the 
Secondary Schools,” E. A. Zelliot, University of 
Denver. 
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ARE YOU _PL PLANNING © ON 


HERE IS 
A SELECTED LIST 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


COURSES IN 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
AT 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Prepare for Professional Advancement 
July 1 to August 10 


For booklet address F. G. Nichols, Lawrence 
Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1935 SUMMER SESSION 
Six-Week Program 


Courses in Business Education include Principles and Problems of 
Office Practice, Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Methods of 
Teaching Elementary Business Training, Tests and Measurements 
in Business Education, Business Life in New York City, Research 
Studies in Business Education, Administrat.on of Business Educa- 
tion, Methods of Teaching Business Arithmetic, Methods of Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping and Business Practice, Methods of Teaching <Ad- 
vanced Bookkeeping, Accounting, Business Law, and Economics, 
Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, Methods of Teaching Type. 
writing, and Demonstration Class in Typewriting. 

All these courses are accepted for credit es both baccalaureate 
and graduate degrees by the School of Education in accordance 
with the requirements for these degrees. 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in commerce 
subject-matter, and in the general fields of secondary education, 
teachers college and normal school education, and college education. 


REGISTRATION PERIOD 
Monday, July 8 
For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
A course in Principles of Business Education is to be offered in the 


Intersession, which extends from June 10 to July 5, 1935. 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL for TEACHERS 


Actual Training and Methods. Gregg Shorthand for 
Secretarial Practice, Law Practice, Court Reporting, 
Touch Typewriting, Accounting. 

Director: Lola Maclean, Trainer of 175-200 wpm 
Writers; Author Walton-Maclean Typewriting Pro- 
cedure and Practice. 

ol Syllabus write R. J. Maclean, Pres., 19 Clifford, Detroit, Mich. 


ly for grad of four-year colleges and high schools. 


SUMMER IN MILE-HIGH DENVER 


A varied offering of undergraduate and graduate 
courses in commerce, education, and economics. 
Professional courses and lectures by Professors Paul 
S. Lomax, Ann Brewington, Earl Barnhart, Ernest A. 
Zelliot, and others. 

Opportunity to Attend N. E. A. Convention July 1-6 
Mid-West Business Education Conference June 28-29 

Two Terms: June 17-July 24; July 24-Aug. 
Bulletins on Request 
UNIVERSITY of DENVER SCHOOL of COMMERCE 
DENVER, COLORADO 


THE GREGG 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 
July 1 to August 9, 1935 
The ultimate in progressive, practical 
methods of teaching shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, accounting, and secretarial subjects. 
Write today for bulletin, 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


ATTRACTIVE SUMMER SESSION 


For Commercial Teachers 

June 18 to August 16 
Hundreds of leading commercial teachers and school executives 
have availed themselves of the many advantages of Rider Summer 
Sessions, with the opportunity of procuring State- authorized degrees 
in commercial education. 
Economical, efficient methods. Able faculty. Excellent living con- 
ditions. Recreational activities. Free placement service. 

Credits evatuated on request 


RIDER COLLEGE 


Founded 1865 Trenton, N. J. 


IF YOU ARE A DIRECTOR of a summer school you 
can look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION for your contact with teachers who will study 
business teacher training subjects this year. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR IN 
MARCH, APRIL, MAY AND JUNE_ ISSUES 


IF YOU ARE A TEACHER of business subjects, some- 
what bewildered by the array of topics presented in 
summer school curricula, you will find in THE 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION a guide to 
the worthwhile things that summer schools are offer- 
ing. Succeeding issues in the Spring and Summer 
months will contain further useful information con- 
cerning Summer Schools. 
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Arden L. Allyn, formerly of Bliss 
College, Columbus, Ohio, has received the 
appointment of director of the depart- 
ment of commerce, Kent State College, 
Kent, Ohio. Mr. Allyn for many years 
has reen a leader of commercial educa- 
tion in Ohio and has a wide national ac- 
quaintance. He is one of the founders of 
a magazine entitled “The High Sci:ool 
Teacher.” 

* * * 

Warren S. Craun, Harrisonburg, Va.; 
A. B. Bridgewater, A. M., University of 
Virginia, and a graduate of the Com- 
mercial Teacher-Training Course of 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware, 
has been appointed an instructor in sec- 
retarial subjects and assistant treasurer 
at Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, 
Virginia. 

* 

Dr. Eugene T. Halaas has recently 
been appointed Assistant Professor in 
Economics in the University of Denver 
School of Commerce. Dr. Halaas was 
formerly Instructor of Economics at 
Drake University. 

Amos C. Jacquett, Newark, Delaware, 
B. S. University of Delaware, graduate 
of the Commercial Teacher-Training 
Course, Goldey College, is a new com- 
mercial teacher in the Caesar Rodney 
High School, Wyoming, Delaware. 

* * 


Leo T. Foster is head of the com- 
mercial department of the new Jeremiah 
E. Burke High School for Girls in Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts. This new high 
school was recently completed at a cost 
of $1,500,000. 


* * * 


Miss Marion Singles, A. B. Univer- 
sity of Delaware and a graduate of the 
Commercial Teacher-Training Course, 
Goldey College, has been appointed a 
commercial teacher in the Hurlock 
High School, Hurlock, Delaware. 


Robert S. Brumagim, head of the 
commercial department of the high 
school of Seneca Falls, New York, has 
had excellent success in contests in 
bookkeeping. His team won the state 
championship in New York with an 
average of 95.64 per cent. 


William Venturini, Jefferson, Penn- 
sylvania, A. Waynesburg College, 
a graduate of the Commercial Teacher- 
Training Course, Goldey College, and a 
graduate student at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pa. has been ap- 
pointed a new commercial teacher in the 
Jefferson High School, Jefferson, Pa. 


* * 


Dr. C. B. Wivel of Tempe, Arizona, 
has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of commerce of the Eastern New 
Mexico Junior College, Portales, New 
Mexico. For the past fifteen years he 
has been engaged in educational work 
in Arizona. During the past summer 
Dr. Wivel was a member of the faculty 
“a the Eastern New Mexico Junior Col- 
ege. 


FEBRUARY, 1935 


Miss Dorothea F. Rothwell, Newark, 
Delaware, A. B. University of Delaware, 
graduate of the Commercial Teacher- 
Training Course of Goldey College, is 
a new commercial teacher in the New- 
ark High School. Rothwell 
taught in the Herndon High School, 
Herndon, Virginia, last year. 


Thomas W. Noel, the former dean 


of Georgia Tech School of Commerce, 

has been appointed head of the com- | 
merce department of Winthrop Col- | © 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina. His | 


experience and training equip him well 
to handle his new duties. 
* * * 


G. C. Greene, for many years with 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware, 
and a national authority on the teaching 
of handwriting, is now with Banks 
College, Philadelphia. Mr. Greene is 


treasurer of the National Association | 


of Penmanship Teachers and Super- 


visors. 
* 


Edward E. Pickard, the former head 
of the commercial department of Hamil- 
ton High School, Trenton, New Jersey, 
has been appointed principal of Central 
High School, Pennington, New Jersey. 


Mr. Pickard is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He began his 
teaching in the public schools of Cam- 
den, New Jersey, in 1926. He received 
his Master’s degree from Temple Uni- 
versity in 1930. On August 3, 1934, he 
received a Doctor’s degree from Rutger’s 
University. 

* 


Miss Laura Richardson is a new com- | 
mercial teacher in the Wilmington | 
High School. She taught in the Wal- | 


lingford High School, Wallingford, Pa. 
last year. Miss Richardson is a gradu- 
ate of Temple University and is a former 
teacher of Goldey College. 


Margaret Linnan, who is a graduate 
of both the Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege and the University of Denver, has 
been appointed instructor in Secretarial 


The Right 
Reference 
Books 


“The right 
use of refer- 
ence books 
make or 
~ break a steno- 
grapher” said 
one business 
leader. The _ reference-book 
habit, however, MUST be 
learned in school. It can be 
learned most easily with books 
that never disappoint the user 
—books that give clear, com- 
plete information, conveniently 
arranged for instant reference. 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


This is the one dictionary that de- 

fines every word so simply and clearly 

| that use and meaning are instantly 

understood. Exceptionally large, 

clear type for quick reference. Edi- 
tions for all commercial needs. 


THE SECRETARY’S 
DESK BOOK 


This 1287-page work combines a 

_ Manual of Correct Usage with THE 

WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY, 

Comprehensive Edition. Gives com- 

plete and instant help on every ques- 

tion that might puzzle a secretary 
or a stenographer. 


Studies at the State College of Washing- | 


ton, Pullman, Washington. Miss Linnan 
for the past six years has been on the 


staff of the Barnes Business College of | 


Denver, Colorado. 


Professor Clem W. Collins, Assis- 
tant Dean of the University of Denver 


School of Commerce, was elected a | 


member of the Ethics Committee at 
the Convention of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants, held in Chicago 


recently. 


Glenn O. Outland recently 
elected to the superintendency of the 
McArthur-Huntsville School in Logan 
County, Ohio. Mr. Outland has been 
in charge of commercial education in 
the County High School for the past 
six years. A year ago he received his 
master’s degree in Commercial Educa- 
tion from Ohio State University. 


THE EXECUTIVE’S 
DESK BOOK 


| Every school executive and com- 
| mercial teacher should have this great 
| work for personal desk use. A com- 
plete, practical guide to correct usage 
| in business, official, and social activi- 
ties. Includes THE WINSTON SIMP- 
LIFIED DICTIONARY, Encyclopedic 
Edition. 1850 pages. 


Write for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


What Shorthand Standards 


(Continued from page 12) 


easiest possible transcription to the 
most difficult that the high school 
pupil is expected to attempt. 

It is undoubtedly true that many 
schools do not commence transcrip- 
tion work as early in the course as 
they should. Some teachers believe 
that shorthand transcription should 
start with the very first day of short- 
hand instruction. Others believe that 
transcription should not be attempted 
until Chapter IV in the manual is 
completed. Whichever view 1s held, 
it is certainly true that the transcrip- 
tion of engraved shorthand which 
has previously been read in class can 
be started very early. 

Miss Eva M. Jessup, head of the 
Commercial Department of the 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles, 
California? has set up definite 
standards of achievement in taking 
dictation, which pupils are expected 
to meet at the end of each semester. 
They are as follows: 


Semester I 


40 words per minute on simple new matter. 
30% of the class should write 50 words a 


m 


inute, 
7% of the class should write 60 words a 


minute. 
Semester II 


60 words per minute on Gregg five-minute trans- 
cription test. 
30% of the class should write 70 words a 


minute. 
7% of the class should pass the 80 word Gregg 
five-minute transcription test. 
Semester III 


80 words a minute on Gregg five-minute trans- 
cription test. 
30% of the class should write 90 words a 


minute. 
7% of the class should pass the 100 word Gregg 
five-minute transcription test. 
Semester IV 
100 words a minute on Gregg five-minute trans- 


cription test. 
30% of the class should write 110 words a 


minute. 
7% of the class should pass the 120 word Gregg 
five-minute transcription test. 


A Plan for Marking Transcripts 


In grading transcripts the standard 
of quality should be as high at the 
beginning as at the end of the course. 
The only difference should be in the 
difficulty of the material used. The 
beginning pupil should be given for 
transcription only material which he 
ought to be able to transcribe ac- 
curately, and then accuracy should 
be insisted upon. One school has the 
following system of marking trans- 
cripts, and, as far as it applies, the 
same system is used from the very 
beginning of the transcription work: 


(1) If there is an omission, addition, mis- 
spelled word, or if a different word is sub- 
stituted for the one dictated, the paper re- 
ceives no credit. 

(2) If the paper is torn or untidy, if there are 
erasures or strike-overs, or if the work is 


2“Standards of Achievement in Shorthand,” Eva 
M. Jessup, National Business Education Quar- 
terly, December, 1933, p. 12. 
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so poorly arranged that it could not be 
used, the paper receives no credit. 

If the paper contains any errors in typing 
that have not been discovered and checked 
by the pupil, the paper receives no credit. 
If there are errors in typing that could 
be easily corrected and the letter or other 
material made usable, and these errors 
have been checked by the pupil. 5% is 
deducted for each error. (In this school 
erasing is not permitted until late in the 
senior year, but the pupil is expected to 
discover and check each error in typing. 
f she checks the error and it is one that 
could be easily corrected, the penalty is a 
deduction of only 5%, while if the error 
is not checked or is one that could not be 


corrected easily, the paper receives no 


credit.) 

If the arrangement is poor, but not bad 
enough to cause the material to be dis- 
carded, 5% is deducted. 

For errors in punctuation, including im- 
proper division of words at the end of 
lines, 10% is deducted for each error. 

If pupils are to be expected to 
make satisfactory progress in trans- 
cription, some attention must be giv- 
en to vocabulary building. In addi- 
tion to other material, some schools 
are using Ayres’ Spelling List of 
one thousand common words, 
while others are using the Horn List 
of “The Five Thousand Most Fre- 
quent Words.” If punctuation is to 
be marked, it must be taught and not 
left to chance. The shorthand 
teacher must take time to drill as 
often as necessary upon the proper 
use of the various marks of punctu- 
ation. Certainly, there is no justice 
in expecting a pupil to develop a 
“punctuation sense” unless the teach- 
er uses some common sense in help- 
ing her to develop it. 


Special Typewriting Work Is 
Necessary 


In addition to all the devices that 
will aid in gaining speed and accuracy 
in the writing and reading of short- 
hand and in the operation of the 
typewriter, it is necessary, in order 
to obtain the best results, to follow a 
definite procedure in building up the 
ability to transcribe rapidly and ac- 
curately. Special work in typewrit- 
ing should prepare the way, not only 
before transcription is commenced, 
but at various stages throughout the 
course when different types of ma- 
terial are handled. The following 
drills are used in some schools: 

(1) Typewriting in corrected form solid matter 

that is neither capitalized nor punctuated. 

(2) Typewriting in corrected form partly un- 

arranged typewritten matter. 


(3) Typewriting in corrected form typewritten 
matter that is incorrectly or poorly ar- 


ranged, 
(4) Taking dictation directly at the machine. 


These drills give the pupils practice 
in setting up material, in capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
arrangement before they encounter 
the added difficulty of reading from 
shorthand notes. 

The transcription practice itself 
should proceed by easy stages from 
the simple to the more difficult. In 
an article written some time ago, 
John V. Walsh, head of the Secre- 


tarial Department of the Morris 
High School, New York,’ suggests 
the following steps: 
(1) Transcribing engraved shorthand which has 
previously been read. 
(2) Transcribing engraved shorthand at sight, 
(3) Transcribing student’s own notes on fa- 
miliar matter. 
(4) Transcribing student’s cold notes. 
(5) Transcribing notes on entirely unfamiliar 
matter. 


If pupils are to become accustomed 
to a long period of dictation, we 
must, in our advanced dictation 
classes, spend much more time in dic- 
tating, and less time in reading what 
has been dictated, than some of us 
have been doing in the past. Some 
teachers seem to feel that every word 
dictated must be read back in class, 
This is not at all necessary. Much 
of the reading of shorthand notes 
can be assigned as outside work, and 
the necessary check on this work by 
the teacher can be accomplished by 
having small scattered sections of the 
home work read rapidly in class the 
following day. The letters assigned 
for transcription during the type- 
writing period will furnish an addi- 
tional check upon the effort the pupil 
is making, as well as upon the quality 
of work she is doing. 


SUMMARY 
In this brief article I have at- 
tempted to show: 


(1) What shorthand standards I be- 
lieve are satisfactory on the initial 


fe) 
(2) Fw I believe we can determine 
whether or not our pupils can meet 
these standards 
(3) How I believe these standards can 
be attained in the high school course 
I do not pretend to speak with 
authority, or to have offered the one 
best solution to the problem we have 
before us. I have merely presented 
a plan for testing pupils which, it 
seems to me, will give us a much bet- 
ter idea of what these pupils will be 
able to do in a real job than the tests 
most of us have been using in the 
past. Any scheme that will prevent 
business men from being imposed 
upon by unqualified candidates for 
positions, or that will make it unnec- 
essary for us to give recommenda- 
tions to those pupils who have no 
right to expect them, deserves seri- 
ous consideration. I am perfectly 
willing to admit that skill is not the 
only item to be considered in recom- 
mending a pupil for a position, but 
no pupil, no matter how pleasing her 
personality, how great her native 
ability, or how bountifully she is 
blessed with other virtues, can hope 
to succeed in an initial job unless she 
possesses the minimum amount of 
skill that this particular job requires. 

3Modern Methods of Teaching Shorthand,” 


John V. Walsh, Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association Fourth Yearbook (1931), p. 136. 
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SECRETARIAL PRACTICE, by 
Charles F. Hainfeld, Chicago: Lyons 
and Carnahan, 379 p. List price $1.40. 


A revision of one of the justly most 
used texts in office practice. As in the 
previous edition the book opens with very 
definite suggestions about the personal 
qualities of office workers and carries 
through a complete discussion of the 
many phases of secretarial work. The 
book is the type that should fit well into 
modern secretarial office practice work. 
It is particularly strong in the manner 
in which it handles business machines, 
especially those of importance in the sec- 
retarial type of office practice course. It 
does an unusually fine job of the further 
development of basic stenographic skills. 
It gives strong emphasis in terms of a 
complete discussion of the many kinds 
and phases of filing. 

The publishers have made available an 
inexpensive miniature filing outfit which 
may be used with or without the book. 
However, as both Library Bureau and Y. 
and E. filing rules are given the book 
may also be used with equal success with 
either of these outfits. This book con- 
tinues to be a real contribution to the 
office practice field. 

EDIPHONE SECRETARIAL 
COURSE, Edited and Published by 
Department of Educational Training, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, 
N. J., 151 p. $1.00. 


This new manual for the teaching of 
dictating machines, particularly the 
Ediphone, contains complete instruc- 
tions for both teacher and student and 
gives careful directions for presenting 
all lessons. The book contains three 
units. In the first unit the student is 
given training in transcribing from the 
Ediphone at standard rates. The dic- 
tation is recorded upon 26 permanent 
practice records with dictation speeds 
varying from thirty to 150 words per 
minute. In the second unit the student 
is given training in giving dictation and 
in using the shaving machine whereby 
records may be used again and again. 
In the final unit added work is given 
the student to gain further secretarial 
training. 


The manual covers supplementary les- 
sons in business English, including 
formulation of replies to letters, and 
the transcription of original dictation 
by others. Exercises in Spelling, Hyphen- 
ation, Syllabication and Letter Arrange- 
ment, as well as problems for Home 
Work are also included. The material is 
set up in convenient teaching units with 
explanations so complete and easy to fol- 
low that the teacher who is presenting the 
material for the first time should find his 
difficulties greatly reduced. The manual 
ls a considerable contribution to the de- 
velopment of office practice instruction. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW, by Stanley 
Garten, New York: College Entrance 
Book Company, 287 p. List price $1.00. 


The growing realization of the neces- 
sity for a practical knowledge of com- 
mercial law has recently led to an in- 
crease in the time alloted to this course. 
An entire year should be devoted to the 
study of this subject. Under this ar- 
rangement, more attention is given to the 
study of contracts, not only because of 
the importance of this topic itself, but 
because an understanding of it is essen- 
tial as the foundation of commercial law. 
The arrangement of material, however, 
is such that the book can also be adjusted 
to a half-year course. 


This book is not intended as a “busi- 
ness man’s law book,” but seeks to ac- 
quaint the student with the rules and 
principles of business law which will af- 
fect him in his vocation and as a citizen. 
The important legal principles of every 
branch of the subject have been presented 
in a manner which, it is believed, will in- 
terest the student. The excessive use of 
legal nomenclature has been avoided. The 
author has sought to follow a logical and 
natural development of the topics dealt 
with. Classification and definition have 
been introduced at the point in the text 
where, from the author’s experience, they 
would benefit the student most. For ex- 
ample, instead of burdening the mind of 
the student at the very beginning of his 
study of contracts with an explanation of 
all the various kinds of agreements, the 
author has reserved some of these defini- 
tions and classifications for subsequent 
chapters. Thus, the distinction between 
executed and executory contracts is ex- 
plained in the chapter on “Consideration,” 
where it becomes important. The student 
will be more apt to understand, and apply 
the definitions and classifications which 
have to be made, if they are brought to 
his attention in this manner. 


Each chapter is followed by questions 
and case problems. The latter are drawn 
from standard examination papers and 
actual cases. At the conclusion of the 
book sets of selection, completion, and 
true-false tests have been included. 


Condensed illustrative cases, based on 
court decisions, form an important part 
of the book. These cases have been se- 
lected with a view of providing problems 
which are practical and interesting. It is 
believed that the citation of actual court 
decisions gives reality to the statement 
of principles in the text and makes the 
student feel that he is dealing, not with 
a mere abstract problem, but with situa- 
tions which may confront him in later 
life. Each case is numbered, so that it 
may be found in the table of cases which 
is an appendix to the book. Thus the 
teacher or student may examine the case 
itself, if desirous of supplementing the 
study of the subject by wider reading. 


THOMPSON’S BUSINESS ARITH- 
METIC, by Clyde O. Thompson, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 283 
p. $1.12. 


A revised and slightly abridged edition 
of the popular text in commercial arith- 
metic by Mr. Thompson which has been 
so well received by many teachers of the 
subject. In selecting and arranging the 
content material in this book, a very defi- 
nite plan has been followed, with a view 
to making it adaptable to the varying 
needs of the many pupils who study busi- 
ness arithmetic, and to diverse teaching 
conditions. 

The method employed is both explora- 
tory and expository. Each new feature 
taken up is tully explained. A type solu- 
tion is given according to an approved 
method, which is fully explained. Fol- 
lowing each model solution there is suffi- 
cient problem material to serve as a 
teaching medium in the development of 
the lesson. The problems following each 
solution, although true to the principle 
and method involved, are sufficiently va- 
ried to insure sound pedagogical proc- 
esses. Following each subdivision of the 
content are a number of general problems, 
which will serve to test the pupils’ under- 
standing of the principles and methods 
covered in the lessons in this particular 
subdivision. These problems may be used 
for general review purposes. 

In assembling the material for this 
book, due consideration has been given to 
its practicability. Those problems having 
a practical bearing have been selected 
from original sources. Involved prob- 
lems and problems typifying extreme sit- 
uations have been omitted. As a special 
feature, there has been included a limited 
number of projects, eight in all, in which 
arithmetic is given a definite application. 
These projects are so planned as to ad- 
mit of many interpretations and much 
discussion, which should lead to some re- 
search in order to settle many questions 
which will naturally arise. 

y In the preparation of this book, the aim 
from the outset has been to furnish am- 
ple teaching material, and thus to make 
the whole plan flexible and adaptable un- 
der varying conditions. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, by R. H. 
Whitbeck and V. C. Finch, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 565 p. $3.50. 


This revision follows the same con- 
venient organization which proved so suc- 
cessful in previous editions. The first 
part of the book deals with the United 
States and Canada; the second part with 
foreign countries. Taken as a whole, the 
text covers the same wide scope and con- 
tent of the second edition: the economic 
geography of the world. Agriculture, 
forest resources, fisheries, animal food- 
(Concluded on next page) 
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New 
McGRAW-HILL 
Books 


Piquet — OUTLINE OF THE 
NEW DEAL LEGISLATION OF 
1933-1934. New Second Edition. 
$1.00. 


This orderly, comprehensive 
digest of the eighteen laws of the 
“New Deal” is intended to bring 
up: to. date those portions of cur- 
rent textbooks in economics, busi- 
ness administration, and political 
science affected by the new Re- 
covery legislation. The book is 
not an interpretation but a purely 
factual outline summarizing the 
laws in a clear, unified treatment. 


Smith — ECONOMICS. An in- 
troduction to Fundamental Prob- 
lems. $1.60. 


Today’s economic. problems 
brought to high school pupils by 
a high school teacher in a way the 
pupils can understand. 

This book emphasizes the social 
implications of economics, and 
helps to develop proper social at- 
titudes. It covers those topics 
essential to the pupil’s live under- 
standing of the business world 
and the principles upon which it 
operates. Thoroughly modern, 
definitely practical, unusually 
teachable, this book offers effec- 
tive text material for the one- 
semester course in economics for 
high-school pupils. 


Dillavou and Greiner’s BUSINESS 
AND LAW. $1.40. 


This book teaches the essential 
principles of commercial law 
through discussions of everyday 
business activities. This carefully 
worked out scheme makes the 
study of commercial law real to 
the pupil: he sees how the legal 
problem arises; what the factors 
in the problem are; what hinges 
on the settlement or solution. 


Dillavou and Greiner’s OBJEC- 
TIVE TESTS TO ACCOMPANY 
BUSINESS AND LAW. $0.24. 


Write for further information, 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Developing Rhythm in 
Typewriting 
(Continued from page 25) 


or faster rates the pointer is moved 
to the right or left to the desired 
point on the scale. The rate can be 
changed both when the motor is 
stopped or when running. This per- 


_mits the teacher gradually to slow 
_down or to increase the rate while 


the class is typing. 

The sounding board material gave 
the designer considerable concern. 
The sound produced had to be suf- 


_ ficiently loud for a typewriting class- 
room, pleasant, and of short dura- 


tion. The vibrations of metallic bells 


_while loud and pleasant to the ear 
_ tend to linger so as to produce a con- 
tinuous 
_ were tried and found inadequate. A 
_ bakelite sounding board finally solved 


ringing. Various woods 


the problem. 
Using the Type-Pacer, the teacher 
decides on the rate at which students 


are to type, sets the pointer to the de- 
_ sired number on the scale, starts the 
_ motor and is then absolutely free to 
_ supervise individually every pupil in 
_ the typing room. If she stops to talk 


to Mary or John or to a visitor, the 


_ Type-Pacer does not stop but keeps 
_ beating at a smooth, even, pleasant 
_ sounding, rhythmic rate. 


As students progress in typewrit- 


_ing they must of necessity acquire 
| the ability to type without the Type- 


Pacer. The beginning class requires 


that the pace or rhythm be set for it 


practically the full typing period. By 
the end of the first semester students 
need to be started at a certain tempo 
nd then should continue typing with- 
out outside assistance. Thus sev- 
eral groups may be started in succes- 
sion at different rates. If a class has 
been well taught at the outset and 
has developed a smooth, even, rhyth- 
nic technique of typing, later prob- 
lems are greatly minimized. The 
slectric Type-Pacer definitely aids the 
teacher in solving many of the prob- 
lems which arise with the beginning 
typewriter class. 
ype-Pacer, manufactured and distributed by 


Torka Bros., 3223 Western Avenue, Seattle, 
Washington. 


DIPLOMAS 
Any Style, Form or Size 


Cases and Stock Forms at Low Prices 
Charters and Membership Certificates 


Send for samples 


MIDLAND DIPLOMA CO. 


840 E. Ovid Ave. Des Moines, Ia. 


On the Book Shelf 
(Continued from page 33) 


stuffs, fuels, metal ores, transportation, 
foreign trade, manufacture, etc., are all 
discussed in the light of their influences 
upon the economic adjustments of the va- 
rious peoples. 

It is commonly recognized that eco- 
nomic geography includes two different 
and distinct types of units of study; they 
are (1) commodities or products, and 
(2) regions. The former include any 
or all of the commodities whose produc- 
tion and distribution are significant mat- 
ters in industry and commerce, notably 
the food materials, textile fibers, and min- 
erals. The serious student of economic 
geography desires to know the conditions 
under which the agricultural staples are 
produced in various parts of the world, 
where the world’s great mineral deposits 
are located and how they are obtained, 
and under what conditions the raw ma- 
terials of industry are economically pro- 
duced and marketed. 

Among geographers there is some dis- 
position to favor divisions of the con- 
tinents into natural or geographical re- 
gions and to make these the units of 
treatment. Such natural regions, how- 
ever, are not the ones with which the 
commercial world in practice has to eal. 
The reading and traveling public, the bus- 
iness world, the international news, sta- 
tistical reports, and international relations 
generally, take account of countries or 
nations as units. 

The material has been revised to bring 
it up to date, both textually and graph- 
ically. Many of the diagrams have been 
redrawn and all data have been checked 
from the latest available sources. 


Next to the 
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HOTCHKISS 


FASTENERS are 

the most useful and 

most used office appliances. 

They increase efficiency, pre- 

vent loss of valuable papers, save 

waste motion, time, temper and money. 

Teach these principles to your students now by 
equipping all classrooms with 


HOTCHKISS 
Stapling Machines 


There is a Hotchkiss model for every business need— 
and every Hotchkiss machine is guaranteed perfect, 
guaranteed to serve long and well. As the world’s 
oldest and largest manufacturers Hotchkiss offers the 
only complete line from one source—the models your 
students will use in their business life 


Ask to see Hotchkiss Paper Fasteners at your station- 
er’s—especially the new Model H 53 Stapling Pliers 
(illustrated below) and always be sure to use genuine 
Hotchkiss Staples in your stapling machines. 


The HOTCHKISS SALES CO. 


Norwalk Conn. 
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FUNDAMENTAL COURSES 
FOR COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


1. DICTAPHONE BUSINESS PRACTICE—The equivalent of fifty hours of Practical 


Business Experience in the transcription of business dictation. 


. DIRECT DICTATION (Dictaphone) TYPEWRITING— A course in which machine 


dictation combined with textbook studies, reduces time by 33 1/3% and increases 
results by 25%. 


. and ACCEPTABLE AMERICAN SPEECH— The new method of Speech Instruc- 
tion, by Mrs. Letitia Raubicheck, Director of Speech Improvement, New York City 
Schools and Mrs. Mary Morris Seals, Instructor in English, Barnard College, Columbia 
University. The manual, correlated with a series of 20 practice records, and flexible 
recording units for self-testing, constitute an entirely new approach in Speech In- 
struction, 


Complete information sent upon request 


Educational Division 
DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
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BETTER BUSINESS 


Will Come With Better Education for Business 


A Series of Successful Commercial Textbooks, All New or Recently Revised 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Introduction to Business 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Business Arithmetic 
(For a one-year course) 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Brief Business Arithmetic 
(For a half-year course) 


DEPEW’S 
Complete Typewriting 


WEAVER’S 
Business Law 


Allyn and Bacon 
NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
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